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an Sience 
ontor 185 n News Office | 
MADRID, Spain (Saturday) el. 
1 jo wing upon the declaration that by 
every possible means he would ob- 
‘struct the government in the new 
Spanish Cortes as no government had 
ever been obstructed before, as 3 
penalty for the methods employed at 
the last election and a policy injuri- 
ous to national interests, Jean de IA 
Cierva has produced an extraordinary 
situation in the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Ministry foresees a Sheena, if 
it ¢ontinues. 

At every possible opportunity, Mr. 
la Clerva calls for aa vote of the 
Chamber, with the result that, on one 
afternoon, 50 of such votes were taken 


Diversity at Viel on Fixation 
of German _Indebtedness 
Makes ihe Conference One 

of Exceptional Importance 


11 In a informant’s opinion, there- 
| fore, the United States has Mttle need 
to go on building capital ships. The 
argument or some Japanese apologists 
— Japan must expand, even if she 
fight to do it, has been robbed 
of some of its force, while Great 
Britain is financially exhausted and 
indisposed to spend money to retain 


Was by gee Majority— 
_ Extremists Leave oe Party 
9 to The Christian 


onitormfrom its RBuropear News © ance 

ROME, Italy (Saturday)—The ae. 
enteenth Italian Socialist Congress, 
which opened at Leghorn on January 
15, has repudiated Nicholas Lenine’s 
ukase by an overwhelming majority, 
resulting in the Communists leaving 
the hall and meeting in another build- 
ing. Three prominent groups were 
represented at t congress, the first 
the intransigeant Communists; the 
second, the biz group of unitary Com- 
munists; the third, the moderate 
group. 

The intransigeants came to the con- 
gress with a program to obtain the 
expulsion of the moderate group from 
the Socialist Party, or to recede and 
n by themselves a Communist 
party outside the Socialist Party. The 
Third International of Moscow has 
repeatedly interfered with the con- 
gress by wires and official messages, 
signed by Mr. Lenine and Mr. Zino- 
vieff. These messages formally or- 
dered the expulsion of the moderate 
group, if Italian Socialists desired ad- 
mittance to the Third International. 
In reality, this foreign interference | 
has had a pitiful effect, so far as Mr. 
Lenine is concerned, and merely shows 
‘how imperfect is the information in 
Mr. Lenine’s possession regarding the 
actual condition of Labor problems in 
Italy. 

Mr. Lenine evidently believes that 
Italy, so far as Socialist questions are 
concerned, is almost in the condition 
existing during the Middle Ages, or 
somewhat like Russta was before 1917. 
It can be imagined how difficult it 
would be for experienced Italian So- 
cialists to accept orders from such 
n incompetent source. The congress 
has resulted in a triumph of the uni- 
tary and moderate groups, who in the 
past have secured to Italian workers 
all the chief conquests, from the eight- 
hour day to the récent scheme for 
workers’ joint control in factories, 
and have also given the workers a 
powerful organization. 

Mr. Turati, who had been in effect 
called by the Communists before the 
congress somewhat like a culprit, has 
emerged as their judge. While me 
unitary and moderate groups will ad- 
here to the p of the Third In- 
ternational, they, } ke the eek So- 
* N — 
a Twn. a +t 
erat n 
sigeant — 2 Saver’ seteded, 
now constitute the Italian’ Communist 
Party. 

On Thursday night, after prolonged 
discussion, votes were cast and the 
resulting poll shows that the unitary 
and moderate elements have secured 
112,000 votes, while the new Com- 
munist Party secured only 58,000. No 
prominent Socialist leader has re- 
mained with the Communist minority. 


MR. OBREGON TO URGE 
INDEMNITY PAYMENTS: 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico — Recom- 
mendation that the Mexican Govern- 
ment pay indemnities for damages 
sustained by individuals and com- 
panies during revolutionary periods in 
this country will be made to the Mexi- 
can Congress by ‘President Obregon. 
He made this announcement after con- 
ferring with members of a legal com- 
mission which has been studying sev- 
eral projects to be submitted to the 
extraordinary session of Congress be- 
ginning on February 7. 

President Obregon asserted that per- 
sonally, he did not believe the govern- 
ment should be obliged to pay these 
indemnities, saying: “Revolutions are 
merely processes of evolution toward 
progress.“ He added, however, that, 
as Mexican laws already enacted 
favored such payments, he felt bound 
to submit a recommendation to that 
effect. 

President Obregon took a decided 
stand against gambling, but declared 
himself in favor of assuming a liberal 
attitude toward other a 6 85 such as 
bull ashting. 


RACIAL ” CONDITIONS 
IN CUBA NORMAL 


Special to The Christian Science Mepitor 

from its Washington News O 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— There is absolutely no danger of a 
racial uprising in Cuba, it is an- 
nounced by the Cuban Legation here. 
On the contrary, it is said that the 
colored population has never been 
more orderly or loyal than at pres- 
ent The text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

“The Cuban Legation, after receiv- 
ing instructions from the State De- 
partment of Cuba, és known that 
the news published by vatious journals 
of New York and other large cities 
stating that a racial uprising was con- 
templated in Cuba is absolutely false 
and devoid of any foundation what- 
ever, as the colored population of 
Cuba, has never give a higher ex- 
ample of patriotism and order than 
at the present moment, 

“It is of interest to note that the 
colored population of the island has 


. ̃ — News Office, 

LONDON, England (Saturday) — The ™ 
ultimate outcome of the movement 
toward the limitation of naval arma- 
ments depends chiefly upon the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and 
between these two powers alone the 


and 72 on the succeeding afternoon. | Whole matter lies. This is the view 
In these tactics Mr. la Cierva is re- | taken by a prominent British states- 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor. from its correspondént in Paris 

PARIS, France (Sunday) President 
Millerand himself this morning took 
part in the French preliminary con- 


the title of the biggest naval power. 
sultations respecting the inter-Allied 
conference. No secret was made of 


MAKES NEW MOVE | the tact that, although Aristide Briand, 
ceiving the support of some other sec- man, who prefers to remain anony- 8 the Premier, and the President were 
tions, particularly the Romanonist mous, but whose experience of the 


5 ogy 9 and Butcher 
9 and the Mechanical Trades 
. Federation. As long as we must fight 
N Ourselves, we would welcome 
the protection of government control. 
„ “Arbitration, under Judge Samuel 
| Alsehuler of the United States District 
Cour, during the last three years, has 
a failure, but we would rather 
have tbat than to deal with the pack- 
ers direct at the present time. N 


STATUS OF IRISH 
AGENT oe 


Hay Boland, n 
Eamonn de Valera. Based 
to Be in United States Without 
a Properly Viséed Passport 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—One of the Irish leaders now in 
this country who is believed to have 

entered without Ahe formality of the 
vviséed passport required by law, is 
Harry Boland, secretary to Eamonn 
de Valera. The State Department has 
been advised by some of its legal ad- 
visers that Mr. Boland has made him- 
self liable to prosecutian under the 
Espionage Act by reason of his utter- 
ances, one of which was the recent 
advocacy. of a vendetta in the United 
States to avenge the acts of the Eng- 
lish in Ireland. 

If action were to be instituted 
Against him for such an attempt to 
incite Americans to reprisals against 
alleged acts of Englishmen in Ire- 
land, however, it would have to be at 
the instigation of the Department of 
Justice. Mr. Boland has not been 
\ officially reported to the State Depart- 
ment as being in the United States 

without a passport. The failure of 

e Labor Department to re his 
arrival and that of others who are 
.| believed to have arrived without pass- 
ports has caused the State Department 

20 take under consideration the status 
t * 2 evasion of the laws of 
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mischief for some months to come. 
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tor a mp cum i st * 
ments method. Mr. * chief Bel- 
gian representative, contends that the 
treaty obliges the Allies to make 
known the real German obligations by 
May. The danger that is being pointed 
out is that, if an impossible sum is 
stated, Germany will declare herself 
bankrupt. 

Germany herself seems to prefer the 
installment plan, though disputing it 
in detail, and approves the relegation 
of fixation of the total to a later 
period. Italy seems most anxious that 
nothing shall be dome to imperil the 
peace of the world. There will be 
much discussion about the German as- 
sets. Germany asks for Upper Silesia, 
and the retention or loss of this 
| province obviously affects greatly the 
German capacity to pay. 


Possible Concessions | 
Other possible concessions to Ger- 
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and ware 2 is reaching their 
objectives, it is questionable whether 
any real advantagé. would be gained 
thereby. Kemal would merely retreat 
further into the wilds of Anatolia and 
harass his enemy with guerilla war- 
fare. : ; 

It is not an oftislaugit by Kemai’s 
legions that the Hellenes have most to 
fear. It is rather the economic effect 
of the prolonged mobilization, and 
the political result of broken election | 
promises. Demobilization topped the 
Royalist bill at the recent elections, 
and when the electers find that their 
menfolk are still retained with the 
colors, and that the internal situa- 
tion shows no improvement, the anti- 
Veniselist government may discover 
that they have embarked on a very 
hazardous enterprise. 

Meantime, it is now known that the | 
attitude of the British Government at 
the forthcoming Paris conference will 
be definitely opposed to revision of 
the Turkish treaty. This policy will be 
supported generally speaking by Italy, 
who appears to have come to the 
conclusion that it is preferable ‘to 
leave the Greeks in Asia Minor rather 
than .to strengthen French influence 
there and at Constantinople. So far as 
King Constantine is concerned, Mr. 
Lloyd George is still opposed to inter- 
ference with Greek internal politics, 
and Italy has already recognized the 
Royalist minister at Rome, so that, so 
far as the entente is concerned the 
King may make good if he acts circum- 
spectly. The danger to the Constan- 
tinian régime lies firstly at home, and 
secondly in the Balkan Peninsula, 
rather than further afield. 


CLAIMS FOR SEIZED 
ALIEN PROPERTY 
: | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
- Approximately $117,000,000 worth of 
property taken over by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian during the war has 
been returned to American wives of 
Germans, Austrians and others, it was 
said recently at the custodian's office. 
The returns were made under a recent 
act of Congress which -permitted 
women who before the. war married 
subjects of enemy countries and citi- 
zens of countries since separated from 
Austria-Hungary, such as Fzecho-Slo- 
vakia, to file claims for their property 
in this country seized by the govern- 
ment under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. Claims are coming in at 
the rate of 40 or 50 a week. 
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to physical examination does not lead 
them to expect from him any exemp- 


‘the domain of —— may 2 — 4 to report to 
as a little child it names of persons now in the United 
Slant. At every step we | States unlawfully, if they are kifown 
ged with their wonderful to the Department of Labor, 
nexhat Under the ruling of President Wil- 
son, the Department of Labor has no 
discretion in regard to persons ar- 
riving without passports, but must 
at once report them to the State De- 
partment and carry out its brders con- 
cerning such persons. The laxity of 
carry the Labor Department is said to be 
responsible for the presence ‘in this 
country of many agitators and un- 
desirables. If the law is strictly en- 
forced, it wilf simplify the problem of 
preventing much mischief done by 
such persons. 


PLIGHT OF AUSTRIAN 
GOVERNMENT SERIOUS 


Speclal cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Friday)—Grave re- 
ports are circulated concerning the 
plight of the Austrian Government. 
| There is at present no confirmation of 

intended resignation of the gov- 

ernment, but its impotence to obtain 
cash or credits and to provide food for 
the people, indeed to improve in any 
way a situation which cannot possibly 
continue without complete collapse, 
is evident. The deficit grows greater, 
and for the present year the receipts 
fall short of the budget expenditure by 
two-thirds. The krone is worth only 
one-hundredth part of its former 
value. 1 

No wonder that the government 
contemplates throwing the task of 
administration on the Reparations 
Commission by declaring Austria 
bankrupt. It is, however, hoped that 
the crisis will be tided over till next 
week and that the Paris conference 
will announce some good news to 
Austria. Certainly, if this is not the 
8 the position of any Austrian 
Government will be altogether unten- 
able. ° 
ö g the reports received is that 

of immigent general strike and a 
,| revolutionary movement. The people, 
it is feared, are almost out of hand. 
The desire for a union with Germany 
also manifests itself. Official circles 
are reticent and profess to have heard 
nothing specific troubles. What is 
clear is any further delay in deal- 
ing with the problem, which has long 
been acute, will have irreparable con- 
sequences. | e 


WIRES ORDERED REMOVED 
r LOUISVILLE, Kentucky Federal 
protest- Judge Evans on Saturday ordered 
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ibe aval and military problems con believed to be in agreement, there is 
Liberals, whose leader, de in * 2 3 . : ig 
Romanones, ‘states ear that nected with the British Empire lends Measure Introduced in California some difference of opinion — 
he | ater of the practice and Weight to the opinions expressed in Legisl ature to Repeal Vercie ing itself on the reparations problem. 
has never adopted it, but that Mr. the interview with the representative : Mr. Briand, while attempting to 
lx Glerva is within his rights, and nt a Christian Science gua 4 ation Law. Leaving the Whole blend the various opinions, iays the 
therefore he will u 0 t ht o far as Great Britain is concerne 2 ie rea t of five 
age « Se the naval race with other powers is Question to Local Authorities | Seatest 8 so ar. 0 sign zai i 
GREE ‘over for the present. In any case! payments, and is now dispo 0 
KS BREAK UP Great Britain would mark time after G itis postpone fixation of the total Ger- 
; ithe experiences of the war, until the) fem © - Pacifie Const News Ome, man debt as long as possible. 
TURKS FORMATION) Car cralt ge denied and put bepond SAN FRANCISCO, California — The| President Millerand, on the contrary, 
‘warcraft are dec an 
| the realms of serious dispute. But Conservation of Public Health League, insists upon what is called the 
F „apart from that, Great Britain 16 4 medical organization, has put in a scheme of “forfeit.” He is in favor 
orces Concentrated for Turkish hr 3 to N e e aa | , bill in the Legislature to repeal the of defining the German liabilities with- 
˖ present time, and must de gon- out waiting until five annual payments 
Offensive Against Smyrna tent to have the United States in pos- state vaccination law which provides Bes BH ng f = CB tin ee 
Have etired — Election Session of a fleet equal to that of Great | for compulsory vaccination in the Dave been made. ere 8 ; 
a ritain. schools, but contains exemption from some doubt, then, about the final atti- 
Promises Unfulfilled i in Athens | As one who has 2 a 2 physical examination and vaccination — of 1 8 n 
part in British administration, the n- e annuities system seems 
formant was positive that the British by e * ae e eee a 7 whatever happens in respect of the 
12 — iby ao 1 — Government would stand by thé decla- | *°Pe@! claim © present law is larger question of the whole German 
LONDON, E tes 28 eas Rt aa ‘ration. of Walter Hume Long, First | cumbersome, expensive and difficult of | gebt. 
Gr N in A 3 eee, 2 Lord of the Admiralty, to that effect. operatlen, and in no way aids health There was present at the Elysée 
eeks in Asia Minor, having success- | authorities. The league claims the today, besides the President and the 
fully broken up the Kemalist forma- | Conferen ce Proposed e eee ‘a anti-compul- Premier, Louis Loucheur, Paul Dou- 
tion, concentrated with a view to an That e President and a President- 5 mer, Louis Dubois, who is president 
early Turkish  offensi ‘elect of the United States, of differ; |S°TY vaccination amendment and also ot the Reparations Commission, Mr. 
ve against | . for defeating a bill to do away with Seydoux and Mr. Cheysson, French 
Smyrna, have now retired to their ent political parties, phe 1 — vaccination. . representative at the expert confer- 
positions, and it is improbable that to be in favor of a. dag bes 3 Roe 94 ae % eee = ence of Brussels. 
he conference on proposals for the limi- state r ‘ 
Pa ts an be capable of serious | tation of armaments is regarded as a saying: “Repeal of the law will in no Five Powers Represented 
of d if the Ameri- way interfere with the powers given! when the Supreme Council meets 
Apart from this, the st _ | SOFe! ROPES EES, Se Sup 
ation has undergone 90 — oe rod apr heed or 8 ee eee — tomorrow at the Quai D’Orsay, there 
5 conference on the su . - : 
AKM “4 5 al Pasha, the are entertained that something tang- in establishing clinics for vaceination Will be a diversity of views. = 
trol of oS aay of, gti) a meee ! ‘ible will result. There is no serious purposes that will stop a lot of harm- powers are represented, France, Eng- 
Constantino nd sry 3 od ground for disagreement between the ful agitation by those opposed to vac- land, Italy, Japan, and Belgium. It is 
him of this, * 3 eee * ‘ 2 United States and Great Britain, and, cination, which is the only prevention held to be impossible that at a short 
sary for the Greeks to n in the event of any nava] power aris- against smallpox.” conference, lasting a maximum of 10 
junctions of Eski-Shehr and 48 ing and wishing to don the mantle of Those opposed to compulsory vacci-| days, a real solution of the repara- 
Karahissar, a task demanding the em. German domination, the informant was nation, 400, 00 of whom went on rec- tions question can be found. At best, 
ployment of a stron sibdiive: over lconfident that the combined naval ord at the recent election, are wateh- fundamental bases will be laid down. 
the whole front. This the Athens goy- | reugth of the English-speaking na- ing with great interest this move on If Mr. Briand’s opposition to imme- 
2 will be A 10 ana * hee would be sufficient to preserve peat — of ine 8 ue say the fixation ot the indemsnities pre- 
1 1 T * n 7 5 ion claus in th sate law tee fo eS 
ii ; — tee am Ua 11 sell 1s LO: € etigr tro com N pene pre i 8 
wade her to pursue a course ofS] 
did, isolation—which is far from being 
indicated by Warren G. Harding's first 
announcement of policy—or even if she 
is misled by propagandists, who seek | tions under the general health laws. 
to separate both her and France from Celestine Sullivan, who is officially 
Great Britain, the fact remains that, connected with the health league, and 
in the present economic, situation, is editor of Better Health, the official 
Great Britain cannot build capital) bulletin of the state medical associa- 
ships costing £9,000,000 each. ‘tion, says: “We opposed an initafive 
bill that prohibited compulsory vacci- 
Origin of Great Competition nation in November. Now we are sim- 
On the ground of utility, the in- ply removing from the statute books 
formant did not condemn capital ships, the entire vaccination law, leaving that 
though he condemned their-originator, duestion up to the local authorities. 
Lord Fisher, who, in his opinion. spanish ASSEMBLY. PROPOSED 


committed the world to a program Special cable to The Christian Science 
of heavy expenditure by throwing; Mon, tor from its European News Office 
down the gauge of the dreadnaught,| MADRID, Spain (Saturday) — Alex- 
and also, by. planting the seed of ander Lerroux, leader of the Republi- 
haval ambition in Germany, initiated cans, has presented a bill to the 
the biggest armament competition in | Chamber of Deputies for establishment 
history. of an,extra-parliamentary assembly, to 

The present tirade against the capi- which neither deputies nor senators a 
tal ship, led by Sir Percy Scott, he may belong, and devoted to the study | many, in return for a serious effort, 
regarded as unreasonable, and the and determination of economic and will, it is believed, be considered. If 
only serious criticism of the British professional problems, including that the total is fixed, it is likely to be in 
big ships during the war was that, in ‘of renewal of the privileges of the the neighborhood ot 80, 000,000,000 
many technical respects, the German Bank of Spain, national monopolies, ars .donstderably = less : than one 
ships of a similar class were superior maritime subventions, railway rates, — 4 at: Bouloene last year The 
a }commercial treaties”. aye customs representative of The Christian Sei- 

In the informant’s opinion, Japan tariffs. The bill provides that the r given to. esdetetend 
need not have gone ahead with that government must present to the Cortes that eee 
program of building which she claims within one month all the decisions of rmament. The trouble was always 
dates from the pre-war days, and this assembly, for discussion and final —— 1 3 
was only delayed from lack of re- determination. gotten during the political crisis that 


France has just passed through. Ger- 
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| many has indeed, according to British 

. . 3 views, fulfilled fairly well the disarm- 
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a FOR JANUARY’ 24, 1921 | information, a disposition to compro- 


German Attitude on Russia Stated.... 2 | mise, and although asking for a re- 
Acerca ae = the Sabbath Urged.. 1 duction of forces, to leave more than 
sovernor Miller for Enforcement was at first contemplated. 

Russian Radicals 88 Allied It is understood that the eastern 
22 Men in Chicago Indicted.... 5 situation will come under review, but 
0 r England is understood to be flatly op- 
utline of French Reparation Policy. t tl Savres 

Britain May Adopt Credit Insurance. ¢| posed to any revision of the vre 
Modern Airship in Transition State.,. 6 Treaty. The precedent of tearing up a 
Looking Back at the Fiume Fiasco... treaty so freshly signed would be fa- 
Need for Public Spirit in Civic Life.. 7 tal, and it is astonishing that France, 
Ihustratione— who has the greatest interest in pre- 
Sketches Taken From Charles Lamb's serving intact the other treaties. 
should dispute the integrity of the 


Essays of Elia 
A Syrian Restaurant in New York.... 4 Treaty of Sévres and attempt to vindi- 
cate the Turk. 


Differences on Greek Policy 

Naturally the reported defeats of 
the Greek troops tend to help the 
French thesis. It is argued, first, that 
Greece cannot hold the territories 
given to her, and in any case that 
the Allies-have, by the Sévres treaty. 
only served to aggratidize the former 
enemy, ing Constantine and the 
Greek Royalists. The British wish to 
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Early Water Colors at Cambridge 


Business and Finance 
French Financiers See Better Times 
Russian Orders Placed in England 
Scottish Woolen Industry Is Dull 
New York Market Action Reviewed 
Tariff Problem in a Creditor Nation 


Editorials 
King Constantine's Opportunity 
While the People Wait 
“Dissolving”’ the C. G. T. 
The Whistler Find“ at Baltimdre 
Editorial Notes 


General News— 
Premiers Meet in Paris to Discuss 
Reparations Plan 
Blame Placed at Doors of Packers for 
„ / tind ee 
Lenine Leadership Rejected in Italy... 
atus of trish Agent Questtoned 
tain Will Cease Naval Competition 
Greeks Break Up Turks’ Formation... 


Speciat Settee 
Great Nature 
The Wssays of Elia in 1821....... r 
Savages Before a Camera 4 a 
Polly Peachum 
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No Change in First Places 
Freneh Rugby Team a Winner 
Wales Amateurs Defeat England 
Vancouver Loses to Victoria Team 
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SHIPPING INQUIRY SCHEDULE 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—An investigation of the contract be- 
jtween the International Mercantile 
Marine, an American corporation, and 
the British Government, will be con- 
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never exceeded 25 to 30 per cent of 
the native population, a percentage 
that is still further decreased when 
compared with the total of the foreign 


population of the-isisnd.” 


ducted by the Shipping Board next 
Thursday. it is announced. An dppor- 
tunity will be given P. A. S. Frank- 
Un, president of the company, and 


Medical Society Makes New Move. 
Premier's Policy Upheld in France. 

Cooperation of Powers Its Urged 
Delay Is Favored on Disarm 


wars interested, to be heard. 
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Unyielding Stand of Mr. de Valera. 


Few Defaults in Squash Play 
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Audubon in New_York 
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preserve a neutral attitude and to wait 
upon events is thought to be almost 
| certain to prevail. The 2 taken 
trom the Turks — now be given 
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2 e aie relations with Soviet Rus- 


The other 


* by President Millerand, 
| to be backed by the new 
, Aristide, Briand, tavors the 
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d 
yin ch 
972 


y's 


endeavovring to fix the 
in consultation 


a way that the 
eal one that is 
capacity to pay 


evably ‘ruining her 


group bows to the logic of 
s, and, wine admitting that Ger- 
y must pay for her misdeeds, is 
blinded b 


desire for 


ze ths wore kind of neighbor. For 


cannot pay 


for im- 


2 made a — impres- 


t is felt that he will 


K tesmanship to bear 
the difficult problems which are 
be éonsidered 


—.— 8 reparations, will soon be 
here. + By that date Germany must 


3 ee, Alles the 


sum of 


21000, 000, 000, “either in money or 
‘wind, and while the German Govern- 


ment claims to have met 


“y i the ‘Reparations 


this obliga- 
Commission 


consider that only somewhat over 


ale this amount has been redeemed. 
. . — French attach much more im- 


to reparations 


than does 


Britain, for, in the budget for 
® financial year 1921-22 the French 


shipping, 
d e g 
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et tions with the Soviets.- 


Simons said: 


hy the German 


BERLIN, Germany (Friday) — (By 
The Associated Prene) — In a lengthy 
statement read before: the Reichstag 
today, Dr. Walter Simons, the Foreign 
Secretary, explained the government's 
position with respect to diplomatic and 


The official declaration came in re- 


er 
E 


Special to eee Christian helene Ae 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District ot Columbia 

Borges effect, makes 
the tee of the Russian boun- 
his ‘attempt at pacification of Ar- 
menia, an effort which he was re- 


ernment. 
In a note addressed to Paul Hy- 
mans, president of the League of Na- 
tions, by Norman H. Davie, acting 
Secretary of State, the President made 
known his views not only on the “dis- 
tressful situation ‘of Armenia,” but pn 
the entire situation in eastern Europe, 
earnestly urging upon the powers bis 


sponse to an interpellation presented 
by the Independent Socialists, who de- 
manded to know what steps the gov- 
ernment planned to take to establish 
relations with; Germany's ‘eastern 
neighbor “which are equally profitable 
and necessary for both countries.“ 
Answering the interpellation, Dr. 
“The German Govern- 
ment has not been able to alter the 
conditions which have complicated po- 


| litical and trade intercourse with Rus- 


sia and throughout the whole world. 
The reason for this is found primarily 
in the complete evolution of Russia 
from her former economic system, her 
artificial isolation, her inaccessibility 
by land, and the total collapse of Rus- 
sian transportation facilities. The 
final obstacle is found in the Soviet 
Government's principles governing in- 
ternational trade and its attitude with 
respect to revolutionary propaganda.” 
The reasons why Germany had not 
yet resumed relations with Soviet 
Russia, Dr. , Simons added, were 
explained by the Moscow Govern- 
ment's failure to make due amends 
for the murder of Caunt von 
Mirbach, the German Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, and also the per- 
sistency with which the Soviet régime 
had attempted to carry on political 
agitation in Germany. 

Reverting to the attempted resump- 
tion of trade relations through un- 
official sources, Dr. Simons stated that 
progress in this direction’ could not be 
expected until the Russian Goverr- 
ment and people were able to produce 
tangible evidence that they were in 
possession of export commodities, that 
the Russian transportation system 
had received needed improvements 
and that the East had ceased to be a 
theater of war. 

The Russian methods of negotiating 
also were keeping other nations aloof, 
eaid Dr. Simons, in answer to an in- 
quiry of the 8 Ae 


‘failed to enter ‘into ec 7 
would remind you of the tragt. 
comedy of the Anglo-Russian negotia- 
tions, which constantly are being re- 
sumed and equally as often being 
broken off, just when they are about 
to be concluded,” said Dr. Simons. 
Referring to alleged concessions ob- 
tained by Americans in Siberia, Dr. 
Simons observed that optimistic re- 
ports brought back by American “com- 


4 accord with his views, President Wil- 


conviction that only by full and gen- 
erous cooperation of the principal 
powers” could a hopeful approach to 
the early pacification and the perma- 
nent peace of Armenia be worked out. 

He makes this the occasion to say 
that events on the Polish front and 
in the Crimea have added weight ‘to 
the evidence that armed invasion is 
not the method by which the salva- 
tion of Russia and that of the adjoin- 
ing states is to be worked out. In- 
stead of attacks by weak nations or 
factions, supported more or less openly 
by strong powers, Mr. Wilson asserts’ 
his belief that the Russian revolution, 
“beneficent in its main purposes,” 
must be worked out to an ‘effective 
conclusion with such help from the 
outside as may de r gy 
celiv 


Peculiatly Preseing Challenge” 


The President places on the map 
for the consideration of the govern- 
ment to whose àttentſon his message 
is addressed central Ru „ huge and 
disturbed, and the sma er national 
groups where distrust and factional 
disturbances tend to add to the gen- 
eral confusion and retard the settle- 


od ind approach to the pacification 


quested pet make by the’ British Ger- 5 


but end in disaster. 
situation which give zdded hope to 


fis weary of war, and the conviction 


ment so much desired, not only for 
their own sakes but for the peace of | 
the world. The new nationalities on | 
the one hand, on guard against the 
Bolshevikl, and the Soviets on the 
other, are suspicious of th purposes, 
of their neighbors. - The present mo- 
ment,” says Mr. Wilson, offers a 
peculiarly pressing challenge” to those 
who have influence and power to con- 
tribute to the pacification of the states 
along the Russian border. This he re- 
gards as the logical sequence of the 
request to mediate in the Armenian 
conflict. “The small states will not 
venture to attack great Russia unless 
encouraged by the promise of support 
from stronger powers,” he assumes. 

If the principal powers to whom he 
addresses himself find themselves in 


Jon assures them that he will instruct 
his representative, Mr. Henry Morgen- 
thau, to proceed with the mission to 
which he has been intrusted. 


Text of Note 


President Wilson's note, as trans- 
mitted by Acting Secretary Davis, fol- 
lows: 

“Your telegram of December 
1920, transmitting a message re- 
ceived by the “Council from the 


26, 


mercial pathfinders“ probably would 
not be realized in their entirety. 
said he believed none of the natians | 
now carrying on negotiations with 
Russia would be able to. carry out 
their trade plans without the aid of 
Germany, and that none of them would 
be able to dispense with German labor 
in connection with their Russian as- 
pirations. 

“It is not our business either to 
overthrow or to support the Soviet 
Government,” said Dr. Simons, In- 
stead we must concern ourselves with 
the problem how the Russian people, 
together with ourselves, can extricate 
themselves from their present eco- 
nomic misery.” 


‘boomerang | COUNCIL PROPOSED . 


delivered to 
has reacted er on 


coun- 


of 


ex~- 
Te ac- 


DAD and Sir John Bradbury, 
9 representatives on Repara- 
am Commission, will also be avail- 
ua conference will probably be con- 
cl before the end of the week. 


Jol e Res 1 ig be 
_ wnadl ve Rome, Mar- 


pany 


derlip said. 


FOR TREATY-MAKING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York — Frank A. 
Vanderlip, New York banker, declared 
on Saturday at a meeting of the 
League for Political Education, that 
a council of foreign relations should 
be established for the purpose of tak- 
ing from. the United States Senate its 
treaty-making powers. “We need a 
new way of dealing with our foreign 
relations if we would avert a great 
Ol catastrophe,” Mr. Vanderlip said. 
The new body proposed by. Mr. 


1 f would be composed of 30 


persons, to hold office for terms ef 
10 years each. They would be elected 
to office by the people, Three from 
the 30 would retire every year, others 


being elected to fill their places. The 


council] would sit continuously in 
‘Washington, but-half of the members 
would always be abroad. The council 
would supervise the administration of 
the State Department, an important 
part of its duties being the confirming 
of ambassadors. 

The chief difficulty of carrying out 
the proposal would be that of inducing 
the Senate to abrogate its powers in 
matters of foreign relations, Mr. Van- 
“But if there were 30 

men in the Senate who might go into 
a 1 and if there were 96 


might, they might look with some com- 


placeney on the creation of this new 


body.“ Mr. Vanderlip put the word 


| “thought” in italics. 


‘CHICAGO LANPLORDS FINED 


. Iinots— Two landlords 


He 


President instruct the American High 


British Government, concerning Ar- 
menia, stating that Armenia is re- 

ported to be under the control of 
Soviet Russia, and suggesting that the 


Commissioner at Constantinople to 
take up the matter with the Allied 
High Commissioner, has bcen received 
and read with interest by the Presi- 
dent, who inétructs me to reply as 
follows: 


“The President does not deem it 


High Commissioner at Constantinople | 
to act for him in this matter. A8 
was stated in my telegram of Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, he has chosen the Hon. 
Henry Morgenthau, who has been pre- 
pared to act for him in such steps 
as, may be taken. Before instructing 
him to proceed, however, the Presi- 
dent has been awaiting the definite 
assurances and information from all 
the principal powers interested as re- 
quested in his cable of November 30, 
1920, defining the conditions under 
which he would endeavor to mediate. 

“The message from the British 
Prime Minister transmitted by you on 
December 26 would seem to indicate 
the impracticability or futility of the 
President’s addressing himself, at least 
in the first instance, to the Armenians 
and Kemalists. The President is in- 
clined to share this view and to feel 
that no solution can he had without 
first getting at the source of the 
trouble. | 

“Pending receipt of information and 
assurances requested by the Presi- 
dent in his telegram of November 30. 
1920, it is deemed’ wise to state the 
problem as the President views it, its 
causes and possible remedies. 


Cause of Difficulty 


“It would appear that the immediate 
cause of trouble in Armenia and 
Turkey has been the Treaty of Sévres. 
Admittedly, this was a difficult ques- 
tion with which to contend, but the 
treaty was drafted by the allied pow- 
ers and the trouble has arisen over 
the. failure of certain factions to ac- 
cept this treaty, and of the Allies to 
enforce it. | 

“This is a question over which the 


men in the Senate who thought they President has no control, and meas- 


ures which he might take or recom- 
men in this direction would be depend- 
ent upon the hearty cooperation and 
support of the allied powers. 

»The British Prime Minister calls 
attention to the report that Armenia 
in under the control of Moscow, from 


has developed. The depend- 
of: Armenia ‘on Soviet Russia is 
situation over which the Presi- 


3. BO control and he sees no 


| practicable to instruct the American | 


which it appears that another com- in the army, Dr. Bianchi states, are 
- were mage 


| os distresstul 8 ot A 
nia is but one detail of this vast Rus- 


only by full and generous coopera- 
tion of the principal powers, that 4 


d ee of Armenia can be 


1 attitude of the President’ 


ward those now in power in Russia 


bas been frequently and clearly ex- 
pressed. He regards the Bolsheviki 
as a violent and tyrannical minority, 
by no means representing the real ‘de- 
sires and purposes of the Russian peo- 
ple, but he had never believed that 
the problems raised by this coup 
d’état could be solved by military ac- 
tion from outside. 

“He now hopes that the recent trag- 
ical events on the Polish front and in 
the Crimea have convinced all the 
world that armed invasion is not the 
way to bring peace to the people of 
Russia. N 


Elements Giving Hope 

“The rapidly shifting events of re- 
cent months have only strengthened 
his conviction that the Russian revolu- 
tion, beneficent in its main purposes, 
must be developed to a satisfactory 
conclusion by the Russians themselves. 
Help may from time to time be given 
from outside and voluntarily received. 
But attempts at militaryy coercion can 


“There are ements in the present 


projects of pacification. All the world 
grows among the peoples of all covn- 
tries that the military method offers 
very little promise of solving the grave 
problems of reconstruction which face 
us. There is at present no overt civil. 
war in Russia. It is now a problem of 
the relations between central Russia 
and the surrounding smaller national | 
roups. 
“The unrest and instability along the | 
border are caused by bitter and mutual 
| distrust. The struggling new nation- | 
alitles, which were formerly part of the 
Russian Empire, are afraid to disarm | 
and return to the works of peace be- 
cause they distrust the Bolsheviki and | | 
fear new aggressions. The Soviets con- 
tend that they are afraid to demobilize | 
because they fear new attacks. | 


“The great impediment to peaceful | 
reconstruction in those troubled bor- | 
der territories, the imminent danger of 
new hostilities, is caused by the utter 
confusion between offense and defense. 
Unless this distinction can be clearly 
defined, there is not only small hope 
of peace, but no hope of a clefir percep- | 
tion of who is responsible for new ' 
wars. 


Possibilities of Moment 

“It is therefore the thought of the 
President that the present moment of- 
fers a peculiarly pressing challenge to 
an attempt at general pacification on 
the Russian borders along these lines. 
Such an attempt seems to the Presi- 
dent the logical outgrowth-—in fact, 
the only logical development—of the 
request to mediate in the Armenian | 
conflict, and he feels bound in con- 
science once more to call this matter 
to the attention of the Associated | 
Nations. 

“It is obvious to all that these small 
struggling border states will not at- 
tack great Russia unless encouraged 
by promise of support from the 
stronger powers. The President, 
therefore, believes that the sine qua 
non of an attempt at pacification must 
be a public and solemn engagement 
among the great powers not to take | 
advantage of Russia’s stricken condi- | 
tion, and not to.violate the ren 
integrity of Russia nor to undertake 
themselves any further invasions 4 


Russia, nor to tolerate such. invasigus, 
by others. . 
“Such a public ee would in 
effect say to those now in power in 
Russia, ‘You are not menaced from 
outside. The great powers have vol- 
untarily guaranteed you from attack. 
You can have peace if you want it.’ 
“The responsibility for any new war | 
which might break out on the Russian 
border would then be clearly placed. 
@ “If the principal powers represented 
on the Council of the League find 
themselves in accord with the Presi- 
dent in this matter, and will assure 
him of the moral and diplomatic 
support, he will instruct his — 
representative. Mr. Morgenthau, to 
proceed at once on his mission. 4 
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MORE SCHOOLS FOR | 


GUATEMALA PLANNED} 


Specie! to The Christ.an Seience M. nitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
Complete reorganizaticn of the pub- 
lic education system of Guatemala will 
be effected within a short time, accord- 


ing to Dr. Julio Bianchi, Guatemalan 
Minister to the United States. Plans 
are now being formulated by a com- 
mission of five men, headed by Dr. 
José G. Salazar, Minister of Public In- 
struction. 

Every town in Guatemala with a 
population of 500 or more is to have 
a public school, and each of the 22 
departments of the Republic is to be 
provided with a manual-training 
school. These training schools are to 
be designed especially to educate the 
Indian population of that country. A 
large number of the Indians serving 


—— —A—— 


now being taught reading and writ- | 
ing, the study of these two subjects 
being Oy pate during military 
training. 


| your devotion. 
“But, thank God, though armed bul- Earlier payments may be less, accord-  Alliesy and associated powers- 


| emy is once more learning that, though | 
with brute force brave men and brave 
/women may be murdered, brute force | 


: in vain. 
alone could give victory to the usurper | 


‘ance and more certain its fulfillment. 


| the Beggar's 
| Chief Secretary was received by Gen.| 


DUBLIN, Ireland (Friday) —Eamonn 0 


de Valera, “president of the Irish re- 
public,” in a message to the Trish 
people, appeals to them to remain 
steadfast in the Republican cauze. The 
text of Mr. de Valera's message. given 
out on the occasion of the second an- 
niversary of the ene ot the 
Dail Eireann. begins: 

“I am glad to be with you and to 
greet and congratulate you on this 
the second anniversary of the formal 
confirmation of our nation’s undying 
desire for ancient independence, the 
founding: of our state on the ascer- 
tained will of the people and the 
giving of practical effect in our own, 
regard to those rational principles uni- 
versally accepted during the war as 
the only basis for a lasting peace be- | 
tween the nations. 


Question of Ideals | 

“Tie faithfulness with which, | 
through two terrible years, you have 
stood firm in the face of ruthless re-| 
pression will make the nation shine 
out as long as human records endure | 
as a glorious exception in this bad 
period of the abandonment of ideals 
and conmscienceless betrayal. 

“Great indeed have been your suf- 
ferings. 

“For months, authentic dispatches 
have brought news of the almost daily 


Morris said, that thie method may 


used in personal righ + ee 


to property’ : rights. 


PREMIER’S POLICY 
UPHELD IN FRANCE 


Chamber of Deputies Passes Vote 
of Confidence by 475 Votes to 
68—Accord With Germany 
Over Treaty Thought Possible 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspopdent in Parts 


PARIS, France (Friday) — There 
seemed in the Chambers little enthu- 
siasm for the Briand program, but a 
vote of confidence approving his pol-: 
‘icy was eventually adopted by 475 
votes to 68. 

Mr. Briand has a difficult task. If 
the somewhat excited Conservative 
deputies are to be placated and yet 


a reasonable policy pursued, the ut- | 


most dexterity is demanded. Mr. | 


Panes ‘Action Until New: a 
. Administration Comes in 
Objection by Senator Borah 


Beg to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


“WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


ae a to Thomas & Butler (R.). 


N at tative st How „Pennsylvania. 
man of the ! » Naval Af- 
ömmittee, Root has 

pon Ameer that any action on dis- 

armament de 3 until the new 
administration assumes control of al- 
fairs. This is in line with the opin- 
fon held by Mr. Butler: and with that 
of Henry Cabot Lodge R.), Senator 

from Massachtsetts; “Philander C. 

Knox (R.), Senator from Pennsyi- 

vania, and other leading Republicans 

in the Senate. 

Mr. Root, in his letter, said it was 
“plainly impracticable” to take steps 
toward disarmament before the Ad- 
ministration came in. Referring to ac- 
tion at this session of Congress, he 
wrote to Mr. Butler: 

“Action on your part based upon 
any opinion which you can form now 
as to the best method of procedure 
might prove to be just the wrong 
thing and might create obstacles to 
success instead of helping it along. 

“The subject is especially difficult 
because of the disturbed conditions 
of eastern Europe, and it is difficult, 
too, because many nations have spe- 
cial apprehensions of danger, against 
which they wish to guard. The new 
Administration will soon learn what ‘s 
the best way to deal with these dif-. 


assassinations of representative ent- Briand is counting upon success at ficulties.” 


izens, callous murder and the mutila- the conference to confirm him in | 


tion of defenseless prisoners, of | 
flogging and inhuman torturing of 
brave men, and even of a boy con- 
demhed to the scaffold, because they 
would not be false to their patriotic | 
comrades. They have told of the 


power. Experts of the entente who 
were at Brussels have prepared a 
revised report in which the mechanism 
of five annuities to be received from 
Germany is accepted as a basis, 
though only in the general scheme, | 


William E. Borah (R.). Senator from 
Idaho, is desirous that his resolution, 
introduced last week, be acted on 
promptly, and after hearing of the 
Root letter he made a statement in 


part as follows: 


“Delay is one of the methods pecu- 


burning of homes and the looting and | which would include a statement of | liarly adapted to killing any program 


destruction of the fruits of your in- 


dustry, and I know how heavy the | 


the practical] liabilities of Germany. 
The suggested amount of 3,000,000,- 


of disarmament. In the preamble of 
the military clauses of the Versailles 


price you were being made to pay for 000 marks, to- be paid each year tor Treaty is what amounts to a pledge 


| five years, fs not to be taken literally. tor disarmament upon the part of the 


Two 


lies in your streets with cowardly in- ing to the scheme, and later payments years have passed, and instead of dis- 


solence taunt you with your power-| 
lessness, the ancient heroism of your 
fathers, which enabled them to pod 
undaunted the persecutors of their | 
day, is yours also, and your suf- | 


ferings will serve but to teach you | 


more. Allied advances for coal and 
other things are to be suppressed, if | 
the report is followed The great ques- | 
tion is to determine the proportion of | 
the indemnity payable in merchandise 
and services, instead of gold. Two: 


arming, the most stupendous programs 
for armaments ever known have been 
initiated by at least four of the great 
allied and associated powers. 

“The resolution now before the Sen- 
ate is merely the first step and is de- 


how dearly bought and how precious | sanctions are envisaged. The first is signed simply to bring the three com- 


is the heritage of the nationhood they | 
have passed on to you to guard. 


| Morale Unbroken 


“Thank God that splendid morale 
which has made you the wonder of the | 


nations remains unbroken, and the en- 


can never reach the spirit that inspires 
them. 

“Your sufferings will surély not be 
Surrender of right, which 


with all his forces and his frightful- | 
ness, he can never compel. Love of 
country and of freedom will, in your | 
case as in others, prove superior to the 
might of his empire, and every drop of | 
|patriot blood he sheds will make for 
us more sacred the duty of persever- 


(Signed) “EAMONN DB VALERA. 
“Dublin, January 21.” 


Irish Secretary’s Speech 


DUBLIN, Ireland (Saturday)—Sir | 
| Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, accompanied by Lady Green- 
wood, “this morning reviewed the 
“Black and Tan” auxiliary police in 
Bush barracks. The 


H. M. Tudor, commander of the auxil- 
iaries. \ 

In the course of a speech to the 
men, die Hamar expressed deep regret’ 
at the kling of some of their gallant 
‘comrades, and assured them that the 

gevernment was determite.| to crush 
out the conspiracy whose objects were 
to smash ‘the’ United Kingdom and the 
Empire. ‘He: saitt po government could | 
tolerate or condone assassination. Sir 
Hamar declared he felt the auxiliaries | 
were the custodians of civilized gov-| 
ernment in defeating the conspiracy, 

which depended, not on argument, but | 
on rifles, revolyers and bombs. 

In conclusion, Sir Hamar declared: 
“IT am sure we are breaking this ter- 
ror, which bas nearly ruined Ireland. 
Before long there will be a new and 
happier Ireland, thanks largely to the 
forces of the Crown, who have but one 
object in this country, that is, to re- 
lieve Ireland from the great and aw- 
ful terror of assassination and to 
help her destiny as a part of the great 
common wealth of the Empire.“ 


‘CALIF ORNIA JAPANESE 
ISSUE IS ANALYZED 


Special to The Christian Selence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New vork—Far East- 
ern questions were discussed on Sat- 
urday at a luncheon of the Univer- 
sity Club by Roland S. Morris, United 
States Ambassador to Japan, and 
Thomas W. Lamont, leading figure of 
the \American group which cooperated 
with banking groups of Great Britain, 
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of some kind of se 


the seizure of the customs. The sec-. 
ond is the right of the allies to demand | 
the suppression of budgetary expenses, | 
especially those relating to internal | 
debt. France demands that the men- 


ties shall be added. 
Germany, in the negotiations now | 
taking place in Paris, indicatés that 
she cannot consent to the proposed 
arrangement. The sum of 3,000,000,- 
000. marks per annum is too high. 
Germany opposes the plebiscite in 
upper Silesia, asks that the coal de- 
‘liveries shall be reduced and demands | 
the return of sequestrated German | 
property. It is understood that 300,- 
000 tons of mercantile marine is to be 
left to Germany. There are favorable | 
symptoms that an accord on many 
points will be reached next week and 


unless the intransigeant party insists 


| on the sternest possible measures, | 
real progress should be made. 
No better choice than Mr. Briand 


could be made in the present circum- | 


stances and although he is greatly| 
hampered by the conservative major- | 
ity, he may oye in the beginning | 

tlement two years | 
after the armistice. 


—— 


REAR ADMIRAL SIMS 
FOR ONE NAVAL BASE 


NEWPORT, Rhode Island—The navy 
yards on the Atlantic coast sHould be 
sold and the money should be used 


tor the building of one big base on 


Narragansett Bay, in the opinion of 
Rear Admiral William S. Sims, presi- 
dent of the Naval War College. 


Speaking at a meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Forum, he said he 
believed Narragansett Bay should de 
developed by the erection of repair 
plants capable of caring for a whole. 
fleet, adding that the bay was the only | 
place on the coast that he knew of 
where an entire fleet could be shel-| 
tered in safety. In the event of the | 
United States Navy requiring repairs | 
after an engagement with an enemy 
force, Rear Admiral Sims said the 
fleet would be forced under present | 
conditions to scatter to several yards | 
for the necessary work. An enemy 
would like nothing better than to cause 
dispersal of an opposing force, and its 
object would be achieved under pres- 
ent conditions, he said. 

If the country should sell the navy 
yards, as he recommended, and build 
such a big base here as he had 1 
mind, Admiral Sims said there would 
be an improved condition in' naval 


operating efficiency, with money left bi 


over. 


675,000 Ibs. 27 Carloads 


Elkhorn Kraft Cheese 


Bought from the government, will 
sold at less than wholesale cost. — 
at about 86 cents a pound. A full cream, 
high grade cheese. 
PER POUND (in balk)....$ 32 
Rr 2. 
CASE OF 106 TINS 
Mail orders itins and cases only) 
“ee by express, carrying charges so. 
or if 8 by mail. add 6e for f 
eta or fraction, and 2c, for each addi- . 
tional pound — postage and packing. 
None sent C. 0. Remit by money 
order, check or cash to 


E. B. HARRIS, Sales Director 
(Army Surplus Supplies. N. E. Div.) 

37 ESSEX ST., BOSTON : 

Other distributi Gepots in Bosten: |, 

* ry Beuth Station. Adams 84. Borst 
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tue 


made. 


petitive naval building nations to- 
gether in the hope that when brought 
together a plan can be worked out 
which will result in an agreement for 
partial disarmament at least. It is 


ace of occupation in certain eventuali-| also in a way a notice that the over- 


' burdened taxpayers of those respective 
countries want a hearing, and they 
want it speedily. It is true that after 
March 4 we will have a new Admin- 
istration, but we will not have a new 
‘World. The fundamental principles of 
this question of disarmament willi be 
precisely the same, and this first step 
will have to be taken. 

“Mr. Root says we should wait until 
Mr. Harding and his Secretary of State 
inform themselves as to the best way 
to insure success. If this suggestion 
had come from Mr. Harding I should 
have felt very much like deferring. 
But I doubt if Mr. Harding would wish 
to say that he wants delay in this 

matter until he can inform himself 
as to conditions with which I have 
no doubt he is entirely familiar. I 
doubt also if Mr. Harding would wish 
to say that he is going to appoint a 
Secretary df State who is not entirely 
familiar with the situation, so far as 
underlying principles are con- 
cerned. 

“IT regret exceedingly that Mr. Root 
should throw his great influence 
against the program that is being 
If Mr. Root thinks the way 
suggested by this resolution is not the 
best way, the speediest way, and the 
surest way to go about this propo- 
sition, no one would be more de- 
lighted than myself to have a sug- 
| gestion from him as to how we should 
go about it.” 

One of the steps toward disarma- 


ment, that of reducing the size of the 
army. has been making definite head- 


way. The House measure fixing the 
minimum: size of the military estab- 
lishment at 175,000 was accepted by 
the Senate on Saturday afternoon. 
This does away with the necessity for 
sending it into conference and the 
measure wil] now go to the President 
for approval. 

When the army appropriation bill 
comes up in the House an effort will 
be made to cut the size of the army 
to 150,000 by appropriating mainte- 
nance only for an army of that size. 


perfection 
Oi! 
Heater 


at the extreme 
low price— 
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Neduction 
on Kitchen 
U tenstis 
in our 
White 
Basement 


MELF I. SCHWEEN > 
Our Own Bakery 


Delicatessen Grocery 


We roast our own meats 
Phone Berkeley 5559 2071-78 University Ave. 
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luiches-of the American tropics, 
| black bear, the only animal, 


5 
; 8 2 


i not afraid of the 


it yremaines for him to see 


real home of the black 


Sale, but 
tenacity 


tor fully five minutes, 


apparently. 
of oak brancheb. for he clung 


on, throwing his weight here and 


in his efforts to 
on the tips of the 
slenderest- Jongest branches. After 
topping the pirogue and watching 
him from a distance of about 150 feet, 
we ~shouted, 
and the little bear, without looking at 
us, but sticking his nose straight up 
and sniffing in all directions, began 

d the tree, going 

3 pping—judging 

from .the sound, for the jungle was 

too thick for us to see him for the 

last four or five feet, clear of the 

tree to the earth. Then we heard him 

‘scampering off, making enough noise 

to have told-all the world that he was 
out in the brush. 

On another occasion—as if in per- 
fect illustration of the inability of 
these bears to see well at any con- 
siderable distance—I was up in a 
cypress tree, looking at the surround- 
ing swamp in search of other similar 
trees, when a bear came out, about 
60 yards from me, on the opposite 
bank of the bayou, and began scratch- 
ing in the rotten base of a cypress 


there, carelessly, 
reach the 
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| 
contributors. 

Coleridge, b and De S e to 
mention only a few, wrote 


ings held once a month at the office 
in Waterloo Plaee. | 

Many of these contributions 1 
since become famous, De Quincey's 
“Opium Eater,“ for ins 2 and Car- 
lyle’s Life and Wri of Schiller,“ 
but of all the contributions made to 
the London Magazine, undoubtedly. the 
most famous were Charles Lamb’s “Es- 
says of Elia.” The first essay, entitled 
“Recollections of the South-Sea 
House, appeared in the August ot 
1820, and, thence onward, he wrote 
one a month, occasionally two, until | 
the December of 1822. Among the 
earljer essays, were “Oxford in the, 


tion,” Christ's Hospital Five and 


Thirty Years Ago,” “The Two Races 
of Men,” “New Year's Eve,” and “Mrs. 
Battle’s Opinions on Whist.” 


To the lover of Lamb, the bare men- 
tion of these names is worth while, 
and the temptation is very strong to 
continue on through the list. But, a 
hundred years ago, London and the rest 
of England had probably got no tur- 
ther than Mrs. Battle, with the recol- 
lection of New Year’s Eve“ still fresh | 
in memory and joyfully discussed. 

The name Elia, too, was an object of | 
discussion and of special interest, as, 
somehow or other, it has always been. 
A hundred years ago, Lamb had | 
not yet explained how he had come to 
adopt it, how, when he had written his 


Nay more, was he not “his good serv- 
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e 1 
„and, per- 


eaters . 
tion is presst 


‘recourse to some . well, 
known picture, that of n N in 
“The: Old Benchers of the Middle 
Temple,” worthy clerk to that very 
worthy old bencher, Mr. Samuel Sa!t. 


ant, his dresser,” his friend; his. 
‘flapper,’ his guide, stop-watch, auditor, 
treasurer,” a man of “incorrigible and 
losing honesty,” to whose watchful 
care Salt consigned and resigned 
everything? He was of course Lamb's 
father. 

But the essay on the Temple is full 
of pictures, single portraits like that 
of Lovel, and groups like that of the 


spond “make the. 


root. 


are forced under glass. 


3 ; 
* 


ive tw or Ares 
inches in 5 
The name niger w was en the giant 
presumably because of its coal k 
Andone wonders at the contrast 


between root and bloom. While the 


Christmas rose is well adapted to the 
rhribbervy border and rockeries, it} 


resents disturbances, and 80 should be 


allowed to remain indefinitely wherever 


it is planted. Oftentimes the flowers 
It is a com- 
mon plan to grow the piants in cold 
frames, in- which case a great abun- 


dance of blooms may be had in the 


late fall or early winter, when they 
are to be highly prized, for = 
decoration. 
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place at 

on, where the five Span- 
ish missiona ‘wartaly: welcomed the 
party, not ‘having had any visitors 
tor 11 months. The mission occupies 
a large tract of land, where they grow 
sugar-cane, pawpaws, peanuts, ba- 


{ nanas, forming a sort of little 3 


POLLY PAC 


Specially for The Christian Silanes Monitor 

“Ladies in the middle, bow to part- 
uers,” all those delightful mazes of 
‘intricate grace that formed a part of 
‘the old-fashioned Lancers danced to 
| the perennial ‘tune, “If the be@rt of a 
man is. oppressed by care,” are redo- 
| lent. ef Polly Peachum.. 
way when the children drop the 
-handkerohief” to the tune of “Lucy 
‘Locket, lost her pocket“ they. have 20 
idea that Lucy spelt her name Lockitt, 
and was the jaller's daughter in The 
Beggar Opera,” the “other dear 
charmer’ in the song 
Peachum. For sixty years or more 
Polly and Lucy and all the rest were 
lost in oblivion, the children being the 
sole patrons of Lucy Locket and her 
‘lost pocket. But the effect of “The 
Beggar’s Opera” on the social life .in 
London in the middle of the last cen- 
tury is claimed to have been the deter- 
mining factor in the development of 
both art and literature at that period. 
In his book on English society in the 
eighteenth century, Randall Davies 
shows how Hogarth the painter and 
Fielding the novelist dominated their 
period, “these two brilliant but de- 
j cidedly rough diamonds,” as he calls 
them. They succeeded Addison, Steele 
and Pope, whose gentler spirits had 
illuminated the preceding period. “To 
pass from the age of The Spectator to 
the age of Reynolds is something like 
crossing the servants’ quarters on one’s 
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between the two. 


In the same 


with Polly 


eo much! 


thers, N and amy ae rot- ps 
bent an the selection of gifts tor lit- 

tle people: and bright-¢yed children, 
trotting eagerly in with -fndulgent 
elders to choose, and to receive; for it 
was the holiday seasan, the time when 
all small people dream of new toys. 
end. when all the kind-hearted’. big 
people take care that they will not 


dream inyvain. 

In the group outside was a little boy 
with his mother, both neatly but 
rather poorly dressed; and one. ot 
bose who was looking at the brilliant 
display before entering heard the talk 
Tugging at his 
mother’s hand excitedly, the boy was 
asking, “Mamma, could we buy that? 

. or that? or that?” and, 
as she shook sar head at each ques- 
tion, the eager childish voice went on 
persuasively, “or that there, mamma. 
that tiny, tiny onc! could I just have 
that?’ only just that one little, 
little thing?” 

But the woman still 
head. Not this time, bambino 
mio. Those things are for the 
Signori, not for us. How can we spare 
money to buy toys when bread costs 
Some other time you shall 
have something But we can 
go inside and look!” and she led the 
child into the shop. 

A few minutes later the lady who 
had stood beside them oittside found 
them before the tempting stalls con- 
taining cheaper toys of uniform cost, 
all those on one-stall of one price, al! 
on another a little less, and so on, down 
to the cheapest of all at but two or 
three coppers apiece. 

Before this last stall the small boy 
paused longingly. They cost so little 
that he might well think that evén he 
could have hoped for just one of these; 
but he was a cheerful youngster, and 
there was nothing whiking or ag- 
grieved in the excited voice as, with 


shook her 


it th 


* 3 100 miles from a city 


u the Louisi- 
* of the Atcha- 
and north of Vermillion 


way from the study to the drawing- 
room,“ he says in speaking of “The 
Beggar's Opera,“ in connection with 
.“Polite Conversations“ which Swift 
published later. 


stump. At first, when the bear’s head 
appeared above the stump, I thought it 
Was a squirrel, but shortly, when dirt, 
fragments of cypress stump, and 
weeds began to fly over the stump, 


first essay for the London Magazine, | 
desiring to remain anonymous, and yet 
wanting some mark for identification | 
in future articles, he bethought him ot 
an Italian of the name of Elia, who. 


continual reminders of “You mustn't 
touch!” he gazed at these treasures 
which seemed to be all for others ahd 
none for him. 

But the bystander, selecting toys 
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Soot hours’ ride from New 


‘the Gulf of Mexico. They are 
wered with dense mats of wild rice, 


“a eh coe 
7 * 


1” and “rice pocket” of 


are rere with larger 
ks, and tall cypresses, and here 
bears 


* 


spend the colder 


not hibernating, but “lying 


rarm,” as the natives say. 
_ summer and autumn, 


In the 
they 


doe to the swamp and the 
pee see marsh the bears feed 


balance at 510 pounds. 
was captured in a corn field 


by Edward Avery 


, owner of the island, which 


weighed "tin 
wey 1 
e 


1 ; 


pounds, and was seven 
and one-half inches iu 


28° 
Alte 


7 


I knew a bear was at work. Waiting 
about two or three minutes, the bear 
slowly worked his way around the 
stump until he was in full view, still 
digging as if his life depended on it. 
I watched him for about five min- 
utes .more, and then whistled, first 
softly, gradually increasing the sound 
to a steady, shrill note. The bear 
reared on his hind legs, looked all 
around the horizon, which was limited 


eee radon) eee 


— 


= did not see me. 


monk of nord to about 0 feet, and in 
to the bayou 
N I was in plein 

or 30 feet up the tree trunk, 
Again, as did the 
bear in the live-oak, he sniffed the air 
in all directions, but either there was 
no e or it was from him to me. 
for he smelled nothing suspicious, and, 
as I ceased whistling, he dropped back 
to all fours and resumed his digging. 
I descended the tree, noting just 
above the top of the underbrush, that 
he was still busy, and crept as quietly 
as possible to the bank of the bayou. 
Arrived there, I must have made some 


omy. 


noise perceptible to the acute hearing 


of the bear, for my only view of him 
‘Was’ of his back, disappearine at a 
rapid gait into the brush. 


I found that Bruin, in the 10 or 15 
minutes he had been at work, had vir- 
tually undermined a stump about three 
feet in diameter, the remains of a 
very large cypress tree. Ants were 


the Louisiana swamp; and there were 
several angry bees in the air, reveal 
ing the reason for the bear’s excava- 
tions. 

In the winter, according to the Sin 
isiang marsh people, the bears do not 
come down either to the swamp or the 
marsh, but stay on the high ridges. 
where they dig up the half-buried 
acorns, feed a little on the wild peas 
which mat the ground, and forage 
somewhat on the tugar and corn 
fields. Though all these bears put on 
fat as winter approaches, not all of 
them hibernate. Their nests are in 


thick clumps of live-oaks or young 


cypresses; in the hollow trunks of 
fallen cypress trees, or, rarely, in a 
suitable fork of a low- growing oak or 
cypress, where the bear collects a 
mess of moss and sticks for a bed. 
The cubs are born late in January. 
always two cubs. and, very rarely. 
three, in a litter. When there are two | 
cubs, one is a male and one a female, 
but when there are three, ‘the natives | 
say, two are females and one a male. 
The cubs grow verv rapidly 
about one year old, when they weigh 


‘about 150 pounds each, but thereafter 


grow slowly, seldom attaining 409 
pourds until seven or eight years old. 


Summer and the Actor 
The wit of Maurice Barrymore. 
father of Etiel, Lionel and John, has 


profession in America. ‘Many of his 
jests are too dependent upon knowl- 
—.— of stage personages and tradi- 
ns to be intelligible to the lavman: 
bat one favorite story at, the Lambs 
Club, New York, is amusing to every- 
slight knowledge of 
's concern over the coming 
suspension alike 

Some well- 


“Just so. They'll 


thst summer isn't as bas 


many years before, had been one of his 
fellow clerks in the old Svuth- sod 
House. And so Elia it was. 2 | 

But to return to Mrs. Battle tiie | 
centenary is, with very respectful af- 
fection, observed this month: “‘A clear 
fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of 
the game.“ This was the celebrated 


wish of old Sarah Battle who, next to 


her deyotions. loved a goed game 
at whist.” So did Elia begin an 
essay which is amongst the most 
famous in the language. Like ali 
Lamb’s essays, it really defies discus- 
sion. Ask anyone, be he never 80 
steeped in Elia, to describe Sarah Bat- 


Their walls upon the terrace 


three famous old benchers, Coventry. 


Salt and Peter Pierson walking up | 
and down the Temple terrace. “They | 
did not walk linked arm in arm in 
those days—‘as now our stout 
triumvirs sweep the streets’—but gen- | 
erally with both hands folded behind 
them for state, or with one at least 
behind, the other carrying a cane.“ | 
They ape all curiously gracious, it had 
almost been said gentle pictures, but | 
then the characteristic feature of 


* 


SAVAGES BEFORE 
A CAMERA 


Specially for The en Science Monitor 

A recent cinematographic expedi- 
tion into the northwest of Western 
Australia had some most interesting 
experiences, It was accompanied by 
several aboriginal interpreters who 


tle, or to write about her contempt for, Charles Lamb was his gentleness. All Proved to be useless as far as inter- 


‘lukewarm gamesters, * about her ha- his friends were wont to speak of it. Preting Was concerned because of the 
tred of favors, her pitiless exaction of tend this gentleness is the pervading Freat variety of dialects encountered 


forfeits, her “bolt upright” figure and ‘atmosphere of the “Essays of Elia.“ Among the numerous tribes. 


her “cut and thrust” in a “good fight,” | 


For as one writer has well said of him, 


The in- 
terpreters are known as mission na- 


and, sooner or later, with a warming | t is the man, Charles Lamb, that con- | tives, meaning that they are attached | 


enthusiasm which regards anything 
less at something very He sacrilege. | 

he will have resort to quotation. And, 
once such capitulation is. made, there 
is.scarcely any end to it. | 


I never in my life—and I knew Sarah 


Wading . 
the bayou, here about four feet deep. 


hurrying about, the big black ants of 


until | 


become a hardy tradition in the acting 


(stitutes the enduring charm of his | 


written words.” 


Note. —inustrations reproduced by per- 


published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


to a mission, and consequently know 
some English. | 


Few aborigines are seen today in | 


the large cities. Numbers are cared | 


Nothing mission from the Wayfarer’s Library edi- for and protected by the government, | 
really will do but you must read it all. tion of Charles Lamb’s “Essays of Elia,” Those in the interior wear practically | Oer the tracks a 


no clothing, though the seasons are 


more extreme than in the coastal dis- 
triets. | 
them, 


Agriculture has no charm for 
nor does the keeping of flocks 


or herds appeal to them. 


‘ing takes place. 


The aborigines, even the most un- 


civilized, periodically engage in com- 
petitive sports, including spearing and 
boomerang throwing. These are the 


day events at the time of “Corrob- | 


boree,” the native dance, which is held | 
at night by the light of the moon, or 
of a bush fire around which the danc- | 
The men dance 


painted all over with light colored | 


Clays. 


started from Perth; 


The women contribute the mu- 
. which consists of a monotonous 

ant in unison and of the beating. to- 
3 of sticks. This festival lasts 
from two to seven days. 

The cinematographic 
the capital of 
Western Australia, and proceeded to | 
Broome, where they transshipped to 
a 22-ton schooner, in 
skirted the coast as far as* Wyndham, 
thence working their way inland to the 
south. 

In this far part of Australia many 
of the blacks had never even seen a 
white man. They were posed only 
with great difficulty for the camera. 


The leader of the party did what he 


John Tipp's hoboh 


Battle many of the best years of it— saw 
her take out her snuff-box wien it was 
her turn to play; or snuff a candle in the, 


“middle of a game; or ring for a servant, | 


tin it was fairly over. She never in- 
troduced or connived at, miscellaneous 
conversation during its process. As she 
emphatically observed, cards were cards; 
and it 1 ever saw unmingled distaste in. 
her finé last-century countenance, it was 
at the ‘airs of a young gentieman oc a 
literary turn, who had been with dif- 
ficulty persuaded to take a hind: and, 
who, in his excess of candonr, declared, | 
that he thought there was no har in 
unbendimg the mind now and tuen. after | 
serious studies, in. recreations of that 
kind! She could not bear to nave her 
noble occupation, to which she ound up! 
her faculties, considered, in that light. It 
wag her business, her duty, the thing she 
came into the world to do—and she did it. 
Sne unbent her mind after ward— wor a 
book. 7. > 

So, in sentence after sentence ‘of 
strangely engagiug worth, is the pic- 
ture of Sarah Battle filled in, until 
it is ready to take its place as 
one al the most real and enduring 
in literature. But then it is the same 
with 30 many, with John Tipp, for 
instance, the accountant at the ae | 
Sea House, he whojhonghi an account- | 
ant “the xreatest character in the 
world and himself the greatest ac- 


dance; 
to be missed. 
were established by the offering and 


Christmas Roses in America 


One of the few winter flowering | 
plants to be found in various parts of 
the United States, although much | 
better known and more commonly 
grown in England, is the Christmas | 
rose, Helleborus niger. It isn’t a rose 
at all, in spite of its common name, | 
but it has charming, stemless flowers, | 
white in color, but sometimes flushed | 
with purple. Often the waxen blos- | 


|soms may be found by brushing aside | 


the snow in December or January. 

Even as far north as Michigan “the | 
Christmas rose has been found to 
flourish, and to yield its blooms when | 
the ground was white with snow, and | 

the temperature almost down to zero. | 
If the flowers are dropped into a pan | 
of cold water as soon as they have | 
been gathered, and kept in a cool 
room, they willeretain their loveliness | 
for two weeks. 

It ip a rare and pleasurable experi- | 
ence to get blooms like these from the 
garden in the depth of winter, and yet 
there is no reason why the Christmas 
rose shouldn't be grown everywhere. 


wished the natives to do, and per- 
suaded them to follow suit. For in- 


stance on one occasion the party came | 


across à tribe dressed for a war 
such an opportunity was not 


acceptance of food. The leader's idea 
was to form an attacking movement, 
| but how to do it? He took a spear 


The opera took such an extraordi- 
nary hold on the public of all classes 
‘and so influenced them that the fastid- 
| lous satire of Swift and Addison with 
its ridicule of smart society, and its use 
of set phrases, clichés, as substitutes 
for original conversation, and its other 
idiosyncrasies went by the board when 
the more virile and rollicking Polly 
Peachum and her friends appeared. 

Hogarth was a painte ter Polly 
Peachum’s own heart. Whether the 
present production of Polly Peachum 
will have any effect upon the art 
E today is still to be, seen, but 
it doés appear as if a tide had 
set against, the fantastic and pre- 
cious“ both in art and literature. 


for other children, knew that no 
one should be excluded from right 
ful joys, and that there is always 
enough to go round if only one knows 
and does not disregard the way: and, 
smiling, she slipped a paper bill into 
the small hand with a “There, buy 
yourself something, little boy!” 

A look of amazed delight spread 
over the child’s face. By what seemed 
to him a miracle he found himself no 
longer, an 2 among. a throug 
of merry purchasers, but. ally one 
of them, a .purchaser hi That 
precious bitbof paper he 1 gave him 
the right to any single one of the toys 
on a staH of, to him, bewildering 


and Pollv's appearance may be due | splendor. 


to the tide, rather 2 the tide to 
| Polly Peachum, delightfu as 8 she is. 


Newspapers!“ 

A mystery it remained for a long) 
‘while. Scores of trains had roared 
scant block away in 
‘full view of our windows, ere it was 
‘solved. At first what. we saw seemed 
merely an adjunet of the trains, these 
early morning transporters of the men 
and women of the little towns round 
about to the city’s center for a day's 
work. Then gradually it forced itself 
upon our attention. 

The curious thing was that the car 
windows presented a solid appearance 
| of white, of almost unvarying same- 
ness. Scarcely a window but was 
| white. It was strange. We pondered 


It was a very radiant-faced little 


| person who, after moments of raptur- 
| ous 
object of his desires, ... 


came, clasping the 


a smal! 


selection, 


horse of spirited mien, dappled in the 


long. Had the cars been Pullmans it 
were easy to see the white was the 
linen coverings of the seat-backs. 
Had not years of experience with 


suburban trains 1 us, alas. 
| ferently, we might ve thought the 


window-shades. 
It was baffling—until a light dawned. 
Newspapers! The great American ap- 


umns of reading before and after 
breakfast, before and after lunch, and 
before and after every other occasion 


dif- | 


expedition white was of some new variety nd 


| 
| 


which they petite for devouring columns and col- | 


} 


when there was a new thing to de- 
vour was here displayed. Each win- 


dow had a passenger and each pas- 
senger a newspaper. With what un- 
believable regularity did the windows 
of each six or 10-car train, reveal a 
long line of white! 


| travelers as its faithful readers. And 


what a tremendous mass of informa- 


the 10, the 20 the 30 miles of each 
suburban train route rolled up behind 
the last cars each day for nearly six 
days of each week, 52 ake a year! 


* 


— 


Meier & 


“Always the 
New Things First 
at 


Frank's”. 


so friendly relations tion passed from pakes, to heads ere 


} 


a 


Oh, happy the 
journal that could claim these daily | 


traditional manner proper to the noble 
race of wooden horses. politely 
to offer “tanti auguri e tanti grazie.” 

.. “many good wishes and many 
thanks, to the donor, and for the 
mother, as the two went off together, 
her face was as bright as her little 
son’s. 
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A Great Store for 


MEN’S SUITS 


You'll find here clothes that have 
the good characteristics of | fine 
custom tailor * Fabrics that 
cannot be ex 
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“One of the Pacific 
Northwest’s Great Banks” 


Correspondence = inviled. 
four corners of the 


The 
United -States National 
PORTLAND B ANK “OREWON 


— — 


from the 
Globe. 


Rue de la Paix 
CHOCOLATES 
Frequently sent to the East to 
_ Europe and Asia—-Wel- 


PORTLAND. OREGON 
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sired, from a state convention to a 


bit would ‘be much better to 
10 eee enforcement de- 


ws 77 
8 are rejected 
ve merely of 
manner of thinking 


— and the proposal 

' t department is maf 
to be a bid for patronage. The 

„they say, need not be ex- 

succumb to either suggestion, 

nd tt te held that the (police of New 

N encouraged 


* erate 


0 Geneary 30 every pastor of the 


committed to prohibi- 

is expected to bring the essential 
relating to the situation to the 
of his congregation. They 


| to act. promptly on the dry 
| 2 upon local enforcement of- 
when the bills have been passed. 
importance of retaining the 
primary for everything except 
ite officers and judges and of secur- 
provision for an appeal, when de- 
wet 
ü with respect to these, will 
> urged. 
be pastors will also point to the 
of a courteous but emphatic 
upon the part of all law-abid- 
that the newspapers shall 
encouraging nullification and dis- 


stop their duty to the public by une- 


ol ote (Se 
a" “> 
* to 
* . 
id 
* 2 
; 


declaring for enforcement, 

it is the law. Also the advis- 

of an effective protest against 
1 wilfully. designed 
eaken the influence of the minis- 
2 those churches which militantly 


stand for moral reform, will not be 


* 
‘Ses 
iw answer. to 8 


4 a 


a 


a at ar is illegally sold or made. 
Ait injunction is granted at 


. This morning the annual 
of the ministers of New 


‘and vicinity, will be held in 
Collegiate Church here. 


Enforcement Aided 
v. of 5 Order by Federal 
Courts Advised 


5 union parting in behalf.of law en- 


rial to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Washington News Office 


. riot ot Columbia 
ts that have 
that federal courts are 
by liquor cases, the legal de- 
of the Anti-Saloon League 


ES attention to the fact that the Vol- 
3 — act provides a relief for such con- 


on in the sections concerning 
-ebatement and equity proceed- 


sections,” it says, “provide 
a oo, injunction on pre- 
an affidavit to the court 


and | We believe that better conditions will 


2 KS 8 758 7 


land. “nor are they attempting to 


tas the organized attack 
the! financially concerned with promoting 


* 1 3 


Lord's Day League of New Eng- 
land Conderins Blue Law 
Myth“ as Attack of Interests 
_ Promoting Continental Sunday | 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts —. “The 
friends-of the Lord’s Day are not ask- 
ing any more rigid interpretation of 


the Lord's Day League of New ae 


force laws of the Jewish e 
but they would conserve one of the 
most cherished and vital institutions 
of the past in the interests of law, or- 
der, good citizenship, civic and mora! 
safety and Christian civilization.” This 
report, submitted at the joint annual 
meeting of the Lord's Day League and 
the Evangelical Alliance of Greater 
Boston, condemns the “blue law myth” 
of interests 


the “Continental Sunday.“ 

“The lesson of 1620 is especially 
needed now,” the reports say. “How 
easy it would have been for the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans to have com- 
promised their consciences. Instead 
they became Separatists rather than 
Royalists, Independents rather than de- 
pendents, Puritan’ rather than impuri- 
fans. It was upon the sanctity of the 
Lord's Day that the real issue which 
enlminated in Puritanism turned. They 
„ lied attention to the monstrous in- 


* 
© 
h 


sweeping over the land. There seems 


|ploded myth of “Blue laws” which is 


| loyalty 
ot the Lord's day.” 


consi cy which every Sunday pre- 
sented, namely, the Fourth Command¢- | 
ment read in the parish church in the 
forenoon and the afternoon devoted to 
fencing, shooting, bowling, games and 
dancing. The present tendency of our, 
religious life is so similar to what it 
was 300 years ago that thinking men 
and women should take seriously to 
heart this tercentenary lesson. Dese- 
cration of the Lord’s Day was then and 
is now, a chief cause in the stagnation 
and retrogression of spiritual life.” 


Brought the Pilgrims Here 

It is pointed out that it was the 
freedom to observe Sunday and their 
religious life as they wished that 
' Pilgrims here. Later 

voſted the conviction 
portance of the Sabbath when 
d, “The observance of the Sab- 
bath is a part of Christianity - in all 
its forme. . Where there is no 
observance of the Christian Sabbath 
there will be no public worship of 
God. The laws of Pennsylvania, 
the statutes against blasphemy, the 
violation of the Lord’s Day, and others 
to the same effect, proceed on this 
great, broad principle that the preser- 
vation of Christianity is one of the 
main ends of government.” 

The report attributes much of the 
recent liberalization of the Sunday to 
the war. It points out that abroad the 
week was a seven-day week with no 
rest .and little notice of Sunday. 
Everywhere the day was given over 
largely to the business of war and, the 
report says, it will be doubtless sey- 
eral years before we recover what was 
lost in the war.” 

As a conclusion of its statement on 
the present situation the report does 
not hesitate in declaring that the fol- 
lowing organizations “are reported in 
the papers as intending to oppose the 
repeal of the prize fight law, Sunday 
moving picture law, Sufiday baseball 
law, and to urge the enactment of still 
worse laws: Knights of Columbus, 
The International Sporting Club, the 
Jewish Sabbath Alliance and a new 
organization calling itself ‘League for 
the Preservation of Sunday Recrea- 
tion.’ Still other organizations have 
shown sympathy with them. Perhaps 
most dangerous of all is the propa- 
ganda of misrepresentation, vitupera- 
tion and slander which has been 


little doubt that this is under the 
direction of an organized body of 
men who are in favor of the open 
saloon, the open prize fight ring, and 
the race course, with their gambling 
and open Sunday. a 


Lead to Its Own Undoing 


“This propaganda does not disquiet 
us since its extreme position will lead 
to its own undoigg. There is no Sab- 
bath organizat which has any fol- 
lowing in America as Jar as we can 
learn which desires to enforce the 
Pharaisic or Puritanic laws. The ex- 


hurded at the league and its friends 
will prove to be a boomerang. Not- 
withstanding the number and activity 
of our foes, we are not pessimistic. 


prevail, and that our Lord’s Day will 
be again exalted throughout the land, 
and that our nation will be saved 
from the fate of those nations who 
have rejected God and His day. | 
PK va shocks which have come to us 
at the prevalence of certain Sabbath- 
less conditions will result, we con- 
fidently expect, in awakening the 
Christian conscience and arohsing the 
of the friends of humanity 5 


ALIEN STUDENTS GRADUATED 
ee to The Christian Science Monitor 
saving terse of K. — — 

e 
the Asheville Community School 
wit se — enrollment in iis 


N and 


priest 0 of bis race and faith to arrive, 


the Sunday laws upon the statute |- 
| books,” declares the annual report of 


there were less than 40. Syrian families 
in New York. 


At ee eee 


to western cars, but it is racial poe’ 
— moving. Like most primitive musle, ; 
} it is sung in a scale of quarter notes. | chess. 


withdsawing in her manner, as befits 
an eastern woman. But she is equal: 
to emergencies. One night when I was 
at dinner there with friends, a crowd 
of boys who obviously had strayed 
over from another part of town lin- 
gered in front of the restaurant and 


urches. The Syrian 
urch of St. Nicholas 


and have made them a new in Pacific Street has the cathe- 


‘Syrian city. Nor is it a small city. 
‘When, 30 years ago, Father Abraham 
Bechewate came to America, the first 


dral, but now that honor is bestowed 
on old and storied St. Peter's in State 
which the Syrians have bought 
Episcopalians, and have re- 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
* 
Playing chess in the restaurant after dinner 


modeled and refitted to meet the re- made a disturbance. The hostéss hur- 


Now the Syrian popu-j| quirements of the different ritual. ried to the door before the men of her 


lation is close to: 25,000. 

The old Syria—that which is hold- 
ing the world’s eye—ie far away, and 
passports, to say nothing of passage 
money, are hard come by. But in the 
Syrian city within America’s metropo- 
lis one may wander at Will and come 
very close to the heart of old Syria. 
It is a city of households, and churches 
and shops and clubs and newspapers; 
and, a friendly onlooker, one may share 
in the life of its restaurants, those 
homes of the homeless. On my first 
visit I fell under the spell of its 
jagged skyline, for shacks, built long! 
before New York thought of sky- 
scrapers, brush shabby shoulders 
against the ragged knees of tall ten- 
ement houses. Fell, too, under the 
spell of the shops whose signs and 
wares have the marks and distinctions 
of race ag plainly as have the faces 
of those who tend the shops, and pass 


Eastern Bazaars in Manhatttan or the guests from the tables to her 
But the religious life is only one assistance. In a mixture of Syrian 
phase. A different world, and fascin- and English, forcibly sent forth, 8 
: nad the boys well on their way 
ating, ened wh 
3 fh 1 * = Sap. seers e fore the policeman she threatened to 
shops. stern bazaars are some of call could have taken 4 dosen steps 
them with their beautifully, wrought in her direction. Then, sweetly, she 
laces and embroideries. Window after withdrew into her eastern manner. 
window in Washington Street is piled , “What can I do?“ she gently asked, 


high with pastry and candies; nuts ee “Tam but a woman.’ 


fruit and honey wrought into marvels | it comes Bon — 9 . find 1 
of beauty. Here one finds the kanafa, N ssued in the Syrian quar 


ter; four of them are dailies. They are 

d the del a 
och gener syaeg ib Ameriea have been | Meraat-Ul-Gharb, literally the Mirror 
taught to call Turkish Delight; among | Of the West, but called the Daily — 
its own people it rejoices in the name ror; Ah-Hoda, the Guidance; Ash- 
of Morabba-Al-Harhoun. | Shab, The People; An-Usr, The Eagle, 
Businesslike are these dealers in #24 Al-Bayan and As-Sayeth. All 
beautiful confections, but leisurely, | might truly bear the name of the last, 
too, and eager to talk, and to tell of The Traveler, for in addition to circu- 
their far away home cities. ‘lating among the 25,000 who make up 
: the Syrian population of greater 


“T am from Damascus,” one told me. 
in and out of their doors. Dark faces. „it is very beautiful; beautiful like New York, they go to the half million 
Who are scattered about the United 


they are, with aquiline noses and your California. There are fig trees | 
keen eyes. Desert lineage is written rand olive on the hills. ; States; and to the Philippines, China, 
in them. | “And sheep?” I asked, thinking of | Japan, and Australia, to whatever far 
The main thoroughfare of New the shepherds who tended their flocks! Corners of the world the wandering 
York’s Syrian quarter is lower Wash- by night. Syrians have journeyed. 
ington Street, which makes its 
1 George's and St. Jo- Too Many Sheep 
seph’s and the hall where the Mu- Ah, sheep! Too many 
hammadans have set up their mosque their curious idiom, that uses 
—near neighbors to old Trinity. But for “very.” . 
they seem a world apart when; Too many sheep, indeed. I agreed, | 
one has climbed the stairs that lead when I had eaten my first dinner in a My quest for certain information led 
to St. George’s. Men and women sit friendly westaurant. The tables, fru- me one day up long flights of stairs 
on opposite sides during the celebra- gally set, and with coarse bread, are to the home of one of the priests. I 
tion of the mass. The form is more yet inviting. The bills of fare are found him engaged with four men who 
nearly akin to the Greek than to the written in Arabic, and are fascinating had come to offer him the season's 
Roman mass, though these Syrian mysteries. But tasting proves that felicitations, for it was the day after 
Greek Catholics are affiliated with the there is mutton in everything. The | Easter, an occasion of great festivity. 
Church of Rome, and give allegiance soup reeks with it, and unless one The young Syrian women, who had 
to the Pope. It is a widely different chooses chicken, the only meat ob- brought me to the place, instantly with- 
sect from the Syrian Greek Orthodox tainable is mutton served in small bits drew, leaving me to explain my errand, 
Church, as both are careful to explain. on the skewers on which it is cooked. A sudden embarrassment left me shy 
Across Washington Street, and a Bits of mutton are in the rice, the as a school girl. I longed for a veil. 
block nearer to the Battery, is St, Jo- whole wrapped in a grape leaf. It is It was, I thought, what they would 
seph’s, the picturesque little chapel of the fare of a hardy, frugal people have wished. They made me welcome. 
the Maronites, also affiliated with the who have never known waste. The and the talk was long. Then the one 
Church of Rome. This church is filled faces all about are those of men, ex- whose English was most fluent ex- 
for the most part with worshipers, cept the hostess of the restaurant. plained the festival occasion to me. 
who once called Lebanon home. Nar- She is short, and heavy, and always and asking me to share, they lifted 


— 


social. Once when my luck held well, 
in | I saw men dancing together in their 
clubs, in those strange folk dances 
which come out of the Near Kast, and 
in which women never take part. 


sheep!” 
“too” 


Oriental:Carpet and Rug 
FIRE AND SMOKE SALE 


$ 00 000 worth of Fine Persian, Turkish, India, 
| ’ Afghanistan and Chinese Oriental Rugs, 
slightly damaged by smoke and water in the fire of Sunday, 
Jan. 16th, will. be offered to all purchasers at less than 50% 
of marked values (all rugs renovated). 


Sale includes 18 bales of high-grade Persians and 
Tien Tsin Chinese Rugs, just received at new low values. 


\NOTE—Domestic Rugs, slightly damaged, will be on sale at a later date. 


Brooks, Gill & Co. 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALERS & RETAILERS 


54 Canal Street 


FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY PAINE FURNITURE 


THIRD FLOOR BOSTON 


Tel. Haymarket 3917 
* 


COMPANY 


| | Citizens of their new country for the 


family could come from the kitchen 


There are clubs, too, political and 


with the other Syrians, in their Ae 
of business, it had required a 

effort of the imagination, a T 
stating of the fact, to recall that I 
Was among those whose ancestors may 
have talked with the Nazarene. But 


streets with him. Face and robe and 
very presence swept away time and 
distance, and created for me an epoch 
and a civilization I had known only 
in history and in imagination. 
Americanization 

With the bishop was Father Basil 
Kerwaby, dean of the cathedral of St. 
| Nicholas. Eighteen years in the United 
States, and 13 of them a citizen, he 
bas written a history of the country In 
Syrian, and has translated the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws into 
Syrian for the use of his countrymen. 


most part, these men all take a deep 
and passionate interest in the affairs 
ot their home country. Syria is our 
motherland“ they say, with, in their 
| voices, the tenderness and the protec- 
tion of sons. And all with whom I 
| talked, with one exception, expressed 
the wish that Syria might become a 
| national state, with Palestine as part 
of it. “Palestine is sacred to us, as 
well as to the Jews,” they said. Self- 
| determining, but with the protection 
of the United States so long as is 
necessary. was the yoice of all except 
‘of Father Yowakin, priest of St. 
Joseph's, and speaking, he said, for all 
the Maronites. “We wish a French 
| protectorate, not a Syrian state,” he 
said. “We Syrian Christians do not 
wish to mix up with Arabs.” 

But Father Kerwaby is of different 
mind, and draws not back from blend- 
ing. “America is a great ocean,” he 
‘said. All the Yivers of the world 
flow into it.” 

And the stream that flows from his 
Syria is no poor stream. To America 
they ge and become rich. As mer- 
chants and manufacturers they have 
prospered; there are millionaires | 
among them. So greatly have they 
prospered that the old days of ped- 
dling, that hold-over from the romantic 
caravan, with which they went about 
their strange new country and which |, 
carried a flavor of romance into many 
an isolated corner, is fast becoming 
a thing of the past. 


MILK PRICE IS REDUCED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts An- 
nouncement by one of the largest dis- 
tributors of milk in this section of a 
further reduction of , cent a quart | 


— — 


concerns. 


t Sailed from 

the Gwidish-Amierican 
holm, under deportation orders by the 
United States Government. 
‘five other radicals were deported in 
the third elass. Before taking leave. 
| Mr. Martens said; 


~ Sail Fini : a New Vork State- 


ment by L. es A. K. Martens 


xn. Lon New York-—Aceompa- 


I ‘nied by his wife and two children and 
46 men and women belonging to the 
| former Soviet bureau, Ludwig C. A. K. 


Martens, representative of the Russian 
Socialist. Federal Soviet 


Republic. 
from this port on Saturday on 
liner Stoek- 


Seventy - 


My departure has come as the logi- 


cal and inevitable consequence of the 
policy of the American Government 
toward Soviet Russia. 
policy was not detlared, so long as [ 
could not secure from any responsible 
official of the American Government 
any frank expression of that policy, my 
government, was justified in keeping 
me here to strive for the establishment 
of normal political and economic rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Soviet Russia. 
portation, however, arrived at after 
long deliberation and signed by a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, was unequivocal 
declaration of policy. The policy thus 
declared was that which has actually 
guided the conduct of the American 
Government in the past two years, 
namely, an absolute refusal to recog- 
nize even the de facto existence of the 
Soviet Government, and a refusal to 
permit the resumption of trade between 
Russia and America. 


So long as tha: 


The order for my de- 


“The decision of the Secretary of 


Labor was directed not against myself, 
but specifically against the govern- 
ment which I repfesent. 
said, in effect, that the American Gov- 
ernment would not pemit any repre- 
sehtative of the Soviet Government to 
approach America for the purpose of 
establishing political or economic re- 
lations. 
several communications 
dressed to the Department of State im- 
mediately after my appointment as the 
representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in this country and to which the 
Department of State did not see fit to 
reply. 
been terminated much earlier if the 
Department of State had been willing 
to take the responsibility which was 
finally assumed by the Department of 
Labor. 


The decision 


This was the answer to the 
which I ad- 


My mission here would have 


“My government accepted this dec- 


laration of the policy of the American 
Government toward Russia and 
structed me to close my bureau and to 
withdraw from the United States with- 
out delay. 2 


in- 
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OPERA MANAGER CHOSEN 


| Special to The Christian Science Menitor 


from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, IIlinois— Announcement 


of the appointment of George Miller 
Spangler as business manager of the 
Chicago Opera Company was made by 
the new director of the company, 
Mary Garden, before the company left 
to open its season in New York. 


Miss 


Mr. Spangler has been connected 


in the price of milk is expected to with the Chicago Association of Com- 
result in general acceptance of the merce for the last 13 years, the greater 
new price of 17 cents a quart by other part of the time as manager of the 
association’s 


convention bureau. 


ARMY N 
URPLUS 


Bacon 


—Buus 


Tomatoes 


| Highest grade choice meats of 


etc. 
Government. 


Prices as per Army Supply Base 


Bacon issue, 12 lbs 
Beef, Corned, No. 1, 12 oz.. 


Beef, Fresh Roast, 1 Ib. 
Beef, Fresh Roast, 6 Ibs 
Hash, Corned Beef, 1 Ib. 
Hash, Corned Beef, 2 Ibs. 


TOMATOES No. 3. 
TOMATOES No. 10, 6½ Ib. 
RACON In strips, 21¢ a Ib. 
VIENNA BATSAGE, 9%-oz. can, lie. 

HARD BREAD R-oz tins, 4e 
CONDENSED MILK, 14 oz. can, 


30 8 24 


(none by 


17e. 


$2.00; per case. 


PURE JAMS ote in tins. No. 


WHITE CHERRIES. No. 2 can, 


TOOTH PASTE *h-cent size, 13¢: 


YARN 


yarn. 


Gray woolen, medium 


SOC KS 
New. 


BLANKFTS 


4% lbs., single. 66x84 in. 


Gray. 


cost of carrying charges. 


KINDS B. TINY 
Charms Cut Stick. 
Overseas 1— ( lb.) 19¢ each 4 for 
Hershey’s Sweet Chocolate, 1 pkg., (2— 

Nawacco Waters 2-oz. rolls 2 for 


extra for EACH tin. If this additi 


will be sent express 


Other 9 Deets in Boston: 
Dover I. Station. 


Canned Meats— 


Candy 
Save % to 3s Piast Retail Prices 


Armour; Libby, McNeill & Libby; Purity Cross; 
Every can bears packer's name and is guaranteed by U. S. 


Percan Cans Per case 


2 Ib. (none by mall). ge can: 
Sliced, 25¢ a Ib. at store. 


100 tins, 


ELKHORN KRAFT CHEESE, full cream, 
12 tins, 
1 can, 
and sage 7-lb. can, 98e. 


32¢ 
UNCLE JOHN'S MAPL E AND Cc ANE SYRUP. 
two for 25¢. 
100% Pure Worsted. gray. 
A medium-fine sock Yarn in skeins. 
Socks made from this varn, per pair... 


75% or More Wool 
New. 75% or Less Wool 
By 

One can, one case or more, at the Governinent prices, at our stores, except at 
those removed from Boston Army Supply Base we 
Mail orders shipped hy express, carrying charges 
collect, or if to go by mail, add 6c for first pound or fraction and 2c for each 
additional pound for postage and packing. 
when ordering original unmixed case lots. 


CANDY 
8 $0.50 


4-1 h. bars . 
05 30 rolls 
3-oz. rolls 4¢ each 


Cartons and tins (nothing less) shipped by parcel post at 100 extra for EACH car 
mys Foner for postage and packing is not included, candy 


REMIT BY MONEY ORDER, CHECK OR CASH TO 
E. B. HARRIS, SALES DIRECTOR 


(Army Surplus Supplies. N. E. Div.) 


37 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON 


Also Lawrence, Haverhill, Worcester, Springfield — 
. Mass.; Manchester, N. H.;: Portland, Maine. 


Blankets 


Varn 


packed by 
Cudahy, 


guaranteed quality, 
Swift; 


Discounts Offered 
On meat purchases only 
in cease lots are as fol- 
lows: 


List 


51001 to 34000 
$4001 and over 20% 
On all purchases over 
$4000 we ship freight 
prepaid. 


24 cans, $2.00 per case. 


mail). 27¢ can; 6 cans, $1.50 per case 


$3.50 per casc. 


per Ib. 32¢; regular price Soc; 7-Ib. tin, 
$22.50. 
22¢: No. 2 can, 29e; 2-lb. cans, 3S¢ 


12 -gal. can, $1.05. 


firmly twisted (not fluffy) 
Per pound... .69¢ 
.35¢; 3 prs. for $1.00 
Per pair 29 


two ply. 
heavy. 

2.9 
Parcel Post for above add loc each 


add, on, some articles, the 


None sent . 0. D. Deduct 5% 


C ASF. 
50 tins $7.00 
50 tins 7.50 


CARTONS 


.70 

for 24¢ 
.70 20 cartons 13.50 
20 rolls..70 20 cartons 13.50 


Yo ide. 75¢ in carton 
5-lb. box, $1.25 
19¢ per Ib.; 5-10. box, 80¢ 


ton, or 3c 


per lb.; 


by express, charges cellect. 


South Station, Adams 


\ 


* 
* 
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“The most important object of the 
true Communist Party consists in be- 
ing in a close contact with the wid 


munists should work also in those 
associations which, while they have no 


elements of a party character, cover 
large working masses, as, for example, 


the organizations of the old and 
wounded soldiers in various countries, 
such committees as the ‘Hands-off 
Russia’ in Great Britain, and ‘Associa- 
tion of Proletarian Tenants,’ etc. Espe- 


Russian | cially important is the example of the 


“firs - section, is, therefore, a 
3 — as ne. 


agin he — in all diaputes 
n to * particularly 


8282 
0 a ‘section is a selection 


2 1 


4 the departm 

cording n: Bolshevist report 
cong gress there were five dele- 
© claimed to represent the 
class and who ort 

Vout dus question i 
Some of their articles 
of two of their speeches 
8 are given in order to 
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2 of American con- 


b they 2 ed to con- 
which the 


— — circulating 
s agency and official pub- | 
"The contributions of the 
n’ delegates will be illuminat- 
erican readers. There is 


that the speeches of | 
from 


other countries 
> the people they claimed 
as 1 removed from 


n sie ; t speech, running through 
Folk * g debates and much of the 


at, is an obvious 
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peel to The Christian Science Monitor 
'* from its Eastern News Office 93 


Russian so-called Non-Party Cenfer- 


Describing the activities of the 
American Communist Party, Alexander 
Stoklitzky said that after the raids of 
the Department of Justice which re- 
sulted in the arrest of more than 2000 
active revolutionists: 7 : 

“The center of gravity of 3 work 
was shifted to the plants, mills and 
mines. For that p se agents of 
agitation were appointed wherever 
there were members of the party. It 
was these, in spite of repression, who 
distributed immense numbers of Com- 
munist newspapers and journals, as 
well as leaflets, issued periodically by 
the central committee of the party on | 
questions of the struggle 0 the cause 
of Labor. 

“In the field of the tds union 
movement, the party fought both 
within the American Federation of 
Labor (Where that was found to be 
possible) as well as outside of it, 
against the reactionary ideas of nar- 
row trade unionism, for the creation 
of new revolutionary forms of trade 
unions, foreign to the spirit of the 
trade corporation aristocracy, and for 
the trade unions carrying on the fight 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


MR. HOOVER ACCEPTS 
IFT Of FARMERS 


NEW YORK, New York—The farm- 
ers of the middle west have notified 
Herbert Hoover that they will donate 
their surplus corn, amounting to ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 bushels, to re- 
lief purposes, “taking their payment 
in goodwill.” .Not only the district in 
Europe under the jurisdiction of Mr. 
Hoover’s relief activities will be bene- 
fited by the donation, but the stricken 
district of China and the Near East as 
well. Mr. Hoover’s committee will im- 
mediately begin preparations for col- 


leeting, shipping and distributing the 
corn. 


and educators present that it was 
abandoned 
expressing appreciation of the “fair- 
ness and graciousness” of Philander 
P. Claxton; United States Commis- 
sioner ot Edueation, in presiding, and 
pledging support to his fundamental 
purpose-——the right of all eae to 
education. 


During the debate 125 the 


federal measure 
missioner Claxton f 
and continually 4 to ecog 
those who desired to speak against 
federal control” and furthermore that 
he 8 ‘brought “a cut-and-dried pro- 
to the meeting. The subject 
Was . thy brought before the gathering 
when Clarence H. Dempsey, Vermont 
Commissioner of Education, as chair- 
man of a committee named by Com- 
missioner Claxton to prepare a state- 
ment outlining the aims of the con- 
ference, read a report containing an 
indorsement of the proposed federal 
legislation to aid education and the 
proposition that the “equalization of 


educational opportunity is the essen- 


tial duty of community, state and 
nation.” . 
Immediate Protest Raised 

There were immediate protests from 


the floor. among those objecting to any 


indorsement by the conference of fed- 
eral aid being Bishop Walsh of Port- 
land, Maine, the Rev. Mgr. James T. 
Cassidy of Fall River; Massachusetts, 
and the Rev. Ignatius T. Cox of Boston 
College and representatives of several 
parochial schools. Declaring that it 
was not within the scope of the con- 
ference to adopt a report of this 
eharacter Bishop Walsh said: “I think 
it highly improper that the impression 
should be allowed to go out broad- 
cast that the citizens of New England 
have indorsed the report of this com- 
mittee. I regard the report as full of 
false philosophy and false history and 
fundamentally in error. The com- 
mitteé has injected into the document 
nearly all the things that are in the 
Smith-Towner bill.” 

“The conference was not called to 
discuss federal aid and has not dis- 
cussed it,” said Monsignor Cassidy, 
“and. I regard ppt lane nothing less than 
dishonest to to railroad 
through this L any resolu- 
tion that will go back to the national 
government or throughout New Eng- 
land of putting the schools of this sec- 
tion in a wrong light. There are 
thousands of parochial schools in this 
section of the country and none of 
them 
mittee that drew up this report.“ 


Commissioner Smith Defends 


Several others joined in the protest, 


a number not making their identity of Megiddo, next June. 
It was one of the latter who that many relics will be found which 


known. 


and a resolution passed 


| in methods in the public schools. 


are tepresented on the com- 
Announcement is made by the Univer- 


— 2 that ay did Bat favor action 
by the conference on the committee's. 
report, but was of the opinion that it 
ought to be printed and widely cir- 
culated.for the purpose of discussion. 
Commissioner Claxton. said that ie 


agreed the part of tie committee 8| 


report which deals with federal aid is: 
not a part of the committee’s task,” 
and ruled, therefore, that the section 
be omitted. This was agreed to by 


Chairman Dempsey after consultation’ 24 millwork firms and their officials. 
with the other members. of the com- The report of the jury charges that: 
At the morning session . Dr. Charles tically all of the building material 


W. Eliot, president of Har- 
. University, urged radical chang agen 
should teach all subjects, wherever 
possible,“ he said, “from actual objects 
to be accurately observed and de- 
scribed by the pupils themselves.” Dr. 
Eliot said that “to conceive of the ob- 
ject of democratic. government as the 
equeezing down of the top and the 
lifting up of the bottom, to the devel- 


opment of an average human being 


so that the mass will be based on aver- 
age human beings, is really to a 
of democracy. 15 


No SCHWAB VOUCHER 
SAYS CHARLES PIEZ 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
It the American merchant marine is 
to be developed successfully, the Ship- 
ping Board must be relieved--of the 
task of operating ships and settling 
claims out of the cancellation of war 
contracts, Charles Piez of Chicago, 
former Director-General of the Em- 
ergency Fleet Corporation, declared 
before the House committee investi- 
gating the board's operations. 

Coupled with these declarations was 
a flat denial by Mr. Piez of various 
charges -of mismanagement made 
against the construction divisions of 
the board by Martin J. Gillen in recent 
testimony before the committee. The 
witness also denied that Charles M. 
Schwab has been reimbursed by the 
government for his personal expenses 
while Mr. Schwab was Director-Gen- 
eral of the. fleet corporation. 

Mr. Piez made no direct reference to 
the charge of Col. E. H. Abadie, for- 
merly controller of the Shipping 


| Board, that a voucher for $260,000 had 


been presented for Mr. Schwab’s 
“personal expenses,” but he did say 
positively that he was certain that no 
voucher had ever been issued either 
for salary or expenses for “Mr. 
Schwab. 


PALESTINE EXCAVATION PLAN 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 


sity of Pennsylvania Museum that it 
has decided to begin excavations in 
Palestine, at Bethshean, in the Valley 
It is expected 


asserted that Commissioner Claxton will throw light on the early history 


“was unjust to the citizens of Massa- 


of Palestine. 


* 


order to clear his stock. 


— 


They will- go on sale, as follows: 


on special tables on our fourth floor 


217 Dress Blouses, recently valued’ 
at $30 to $45 A 


288 Dress Blouses, recently valued 
at $35 to $75 each............. 


Sale Begins Monday, Jan. 24 
DRESS BLOUSES 


A Notable. Purchase 


One of our leading makers of fine blouses whose goods are found in the 
best stores all over the country, had so many orders cancelled during the past 
season that he found on hand at his annual inventory on January first 


MORE THAN 500 BLOUSES 
of styles recently retailing at prices from $30 to 875 each 


Realizing that to dispose of this large quantity of blouses of this exceptional 
quality a great discount would be necessary, he offered them to us for a sum 
that represented a tremendous loss to him, but which he was 


— 


Careful examination of the lot convinced our buyer that it was really 


a wonderful opportunity 


We accepted the offer and the blouses are here. 


Monday Morning, Jan. 24 


color combinations. Full 
Materials 


SrTEARNS CO. 


ren 


812 
815 


include Dress Styles and Overblouses in all the desirable suit 


glad to take in 


tors, millwork firms and: their éxecu- 


trol the local market and to exclude 


Special to The Christian Science Mcnitor 
from ita Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois — _ Indictments 

charging 46 Labor leaders, contrac- 


_ tives with violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law by conspiracy to con- 


all millwork manufactured outside the 
city have been returned by the fed- 
eral grand jury here. Among the 
men indicted are 16 leaders of the 
various trade unions, headed by Wil- 
Ham F. Brims, head of the Carpenters 
District Council, six contractors, and 


“Phe defendants manufacture. prac- 


manufactured in Chicago, and in or- 
der to monopolize the business of 
supplying. builders and building con- 
tractors in Chicago with such build- 
ing material, and to secure excek- 
sive prices for their building material, 
they engaged in a conspiracy among 
themselves and with the union and 
contractors. 

„That as a direct result of the con- 


spiracy many manufacturers of build-: 


ing materials outside of Illinois were 
excluded from this market, in which 
they had sold materials for years prior 
to the spring of 1916.” 

A speedy trial of the men indicted 
has been promised by Charles F. 
Clyne, United States District Attorney, 
because of the serious building situa- 
tion in Chicago. 

“I consider it my duty,” said Mr. 
Clyne, “to rush the trials because of 
the building shortage, which is re- 
sponsible for the high rents being 
paid by Chicagoans. I fully expect to 
bring out an amazing condition of ex- 
tortion during the course of the trial. 
The extortion cases will be turned 
over to the State’s attorney for prose- 
cution. Five business agents of unions 
are named. They are said to have re- 
ceived as much as $50,000 for a single 
building during the course of its con- 
struction. 

The deféndants are to be permitted 
to waive preliminary examination and 
bonds will be fixed at $5000 each. The 
penalty in case “of conviction is one 
year in prison and $5000 fine. 


PHILADELPHIA FAIR PROPOSED 


‘PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Permanent buildings rather than 


—— — 


sion NEW SOCIAL SYSTEM 


* AVORED IN CANADA 


Special to The Christian h Monitor 
from 1 its” Canadian News Office. 
ST. JOHN, New Brunswick—By a 
unanimous vote the annual conven- 
tion of the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labor has put itself on record 
as believing that “our social and eco- 
nomic system should be changed 80 
that we could own and prodyce col- 
lectively for use and hot for profit as 
we are now doing.” 
objected to the declaration, when the 
resolution in which it was embodied 

was brought before the convention, on 
the ground that it was “Socialistic or 
Communistic or, at all events, too 
Red,“ but when the vote on adop- 
tion or rejection was taken the vote 
for adoption was tnanimous. The 
resolution was brought forward by a 
committee which had been appointed 
to investigate the unemployment sit- 
uation in the Province, The commit- 
tee reported that “the unemployment 
situation is acute with no prospects 
of immediate relief in sight.” The 
workers of Canada, it said further in 
the resolution, have produced more 
value than their wages allow them to 
buy back, and it was for this reason, 
the committee said, that the change 
in the social and economic system had 
become. necessary. 

Demand was made by the resolution 
upon the federal, provincial and civic 
governments to investigate fully the 
matter of unemployment with a view 
to the substitution of the revolution- 
ized system for the one now effective. 
It was recognized in the resolution, 
however, that the desired investiga- 
tion would require considerable time, 
and the governments and the employ- 
ers of labor were urged “to do their 
utmost in promoting employment 
wherever possible.” How far the 
resolution is representative of the 
thought of the mass of the working 
people of New Brunswick in urging 
collective production for use is prob- 
lematical. Certainly, there has been 
nothing previously to indicate the ex- 
istence of any general feeling in favor 
of the substitution of the proposed 
new system for the present social and 
economic: syetem. The belief is that 
the resolution was the work of a few 
men of extreme views and that it was 
adopted by the convention without a 


gaudy temporary structures are advo- 


full understanding of its significance. 


One delegate 


| 


resting the people of New Zealand, 
‘| "The law says that betting Is unlawful 
off the race courses and that betting 
| by bookmakers is unlawful either on 
or off the race courses. Any man who 
is on à race course may inyest as much 
money as he likes on- the totalisator 
or betting machine, but bets made or 
taken off the course are prohibited. 
The bookmakers have flourished de- 
spite the law and it is obvious enough 
that the totalisator is making clients 
for them all the time. Now, the Min- 


ister for Justice, E. P. Lee, is deelar- 
ing publicly that the law against book- 
makers has got to be enforced and 
that if the 33 cannot do the work 
there will be some vacancies in the 
force. 

The 8 betting man in a New 
Zealand city could exchange nods 
with half a dozen bookmakers in 10 
minutes; but the police have found 
only two bookmakers in six months. 
An official instruction was given that 
bookmakers should be denied the use 
of private letter boxes at the post 
offices. The Minister in charge of the 
Post Office reported that his depart- 
ment was unable to discover that any 
bookmakers. were using letter boxes 
—yet the bookmakers were to be seen 
by any ordinary citizen collecting 
their mail. 8 

Then the Minister cut off the book - 
makers’ telephones. But the connec- 
tions were reestablished within 24 
hours, and the public was informed 
that a subordinate officer of the teie- 
phone branch of the Post Office had 
acted without authority and without 
proper regard for forms and regula- 
tions. 

It might be possible to abolish bet- 
ting on horse races if the government 
made a start by abolishing the totali- 
sator, but to confine gambling to the 
race course seems to be altogether im- 
possible. The Minister has still time 
to prove that this view is wrong. 

JAIL FOR DRUNKENNESS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Jail sen- 
tences will be imposed by Magistrate 
James J. Conway of Long Island City 
upon all prisoners at his court found 
guilty of drunkenness. The magis- 
trate, in making this announcement, 
said he would adopt this course here- 
after because men brought before him 
accused of drunkenness usually re- 
fused to tell where they got their 
liquor. 
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Half Price 


Sensational M ark-Down of Discontinued Lines— 


MOSTLY: COLORS (plenty of grays). 


Blacks in some of the women’s lots (small sizes only) 


i 


. 


1 


V2 


7.00 


Extra quality, rib top; 
3 pairs (colors only) 


PRICE 


3.50 6.5 


Women’s Pure Silk Holeproof Hosiery 


| Extra quality, hem top; 
| 3 pairs (Black included, small sizes) 


Women’s Fine Mercerized Lisle, 


$6.00 eran. rece 3.00 


Blacks included in small sizes. 


Women’s Fine Cotton, 


"5.1 0 6 Pairs. PRICE 2.55 


Blacks included in small sizes. 


ALL SALES FINAL 
NO EXCHANGES 
NO REFUNDS 


Men’s Extra Quality Silk, 
83.75 14, PRICE. ee, | 88 


3 Pairs. Colors only, 


Men’s Fine Mercerized Lisle, 
$3.90 % PRIcE 


6 Pairs. Colors only. 
Men’s Fine Cotton, 
33.60 * RICE. 


| 6 Pairs. Colors only. 


395 403 Washington Street, Boston 
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. et credits will be in marks, that 10 
eciged 5 money that cannot be exported at 


market by German goods. 


a 
„ . 


eee to pursue a 
and not to make un- 
demand which certainly 
met in order to excuse and 
It is not 


iby coercion that unlimited sums of 
‘| money can be had. 


» 


What is absolutely clear is that the 
earlier contributions of Germany will 


reconciling herself to this fact. These 

contributions may be augmented by 

quantities of raw materials and what 

is more the Parnes of manufac- 
articles. 

French industry paturatty cries out 
against the invasion of the French 
The gov- 
ernment experts reply that the true 
| terests of French industry are not 
o allow itself to be led astray by the 


idea of finding markets which can only 
de temporary in the devastated regions 
but to seek permanent markets in the 


| world. Indeed German competition 


will in some measure be removed by 
the very fact that German goods are 
diverted to the devastated regions. 
While Germany is thus supplying 
goods to France, France will be seek- 
ing a durable place in the international 
sphere. 

Mr. Bergmann, the German delegate, 
proposed at Brussels that the German 
Government should open credits for 


the orders that the people of the dev- 
»!astated regions should place directly 


in Germany. The Commission of 
us envisages a similar sys- 

tem by which the inhabitants shall 
pay for their purchases in Germany 
at approved prices by special checks 
, | drawn upon the credits that will be 
du attributed to them. 


this moment under any rational 
scheme because of its low value. 


As for the annuities France is pre- 
pared to agree to a minimum pro- 
portioned in accordance with the yield 
of German taxation severely con- 


Ofltrolled by the Allies and with the 


balance of exports over imports. This 


policy is presented to the French pub- 


lic as far better than the old senti- 
‘mental policy. It has the advantage 
of being objective, even commercial. 
It will result in realization instead of 
purely formal satisfactions that have 
no value. Moreover it puts France in 
accord with the Allies and gives her 
the hope that America will be more 
disposed to aid her. 

It is even represented that it is bet- 


ter to fix only a small number of an- 


nuities and to revise the agreement 
later on. While Germany will be 
told her total obligation by May it is 
understood that these obligations are 
platonic and that the practical de- 
mands of France will demonstrate a 
desire of conciliation. 

It is particularly to be observed that 
these proposals, which are a clear ad- 
vance upon anything hitherto sug- 
gested, are arousing little opposition 
in France at this moment and that the 
whole policy and sentiment are bet- 
ter than any that have hitherto pre- 
vailed. A turning point in French 
policy has been reached. 
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4 by a war aitahip type; 
‘and the airship passenger services in 
the 


couraging and s 
— ot an N leet designed for 

r. 

It appears that the United States 
will play a large part in the year’s, 
work, for not only are Zeppelin ‘air- 
ships being built for an American 
he Indieate, but four Italian airships 
The have been purchased. In Great Britain 

a “demonstration by five airships is 
being organized by the Ciyil Aviation 
Department, the Ships being the R-33, 
a sister ship of the R-34; the R-36, a 
larger type now being completed by 
Beardmores, Ltd; the R-37, a smaller 
vessel under construction by Short 
Bros; and the surrendered Zeppelins, 
L-64 and L-71. 


Problem of Harborage 

These operations will be under the 
direction of Maj. E. W. Fuller, whose 
senior flying officer will be Maj. G. H. 
Scott, who commanded the R-34 on her 


afield will probably be out of the ques- 
tion because of the lack of mooring | 
towers at suitable points, such as 
Egypt. A voyage to Malta and back 
will be interesting on account of the 
high winds which are almost invaria- 
bly met in the neighborhood of that 
island. 

The mooring is so well known thal 
a description of it is unnecessary. It 
undoubtedly makes for economy, for it 
Simiplifies th, problem of harborage. 
Unless an ip service is provided 
with revolving sheds it is extremely 
hampered, for it is difficult to enter a 
fixed shed when a cress wind is blow- 
ing; hence the employment of very 
costly revolving sheds by Ahe Germans. 
The mooring tower has za simple re- 
volving top so that it does not matter 
what direction the wind may be blow- 
ing. The complete tower—not the 
mooring mast—is an elaborate struc- 
ture provided with elevators, hydrogen 
filling plant, and so on. But it costs 

than a shed. A complete 

res hip sys uld b, provided with 

numerous towers at suitable points, 

these insuring perfect security in 

spite of adverse weather or mechanical 
breakdown. 


Sea-Anchor Tried 


At a recent lecture before the Royal 
Aeronautical Society a method for 
bringing an airship to rest on the sur- 
face of the sea was described. This 
is a sea-anchor, carried by the air- 
ship, so that if unable to make head- 
Way against the wind, it can come 
down and signal for assistance and 
fuel. Apparently, however, it has only 
been tried in calm weather, although 
it is obvious that in practical use it 
would more often be required in rough 
weather. The correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor is inclined 
to doubt whether it is at present suf- 
ficiently advanced for use in practi- 
cal emergencies. He recalls a per- 
sonal expérjence of free ballooning 
over the North Sea, when a very 
simple sea-trailer was used. This was 
during a moderate breeze; but so 
great was the drag imposed on the 
balloon that the latter was driven 
down on the end of the cable, nearly 
becoming immersed, at the same time 
being rocKed violently by the vibra- 


> 


| Special to The Christian Selene Monitor 


e Commons at the end of the year, the 


, jerking and shocking the ship, 
„and setting up a rolling motion which 
threatened total destruction.” 


More Experience Needed 

So’ far as north Furope and the 
Atlantic is concerned, it must be 
pointed out that no existing airship 
has sufficient speed to insure regular 
running all the year round. The eco- 
nomical air-speed ih no case exceeds 
56 miles per hour, and although on 
their maximum they can attain 70 or 
72 miles per | hour, this is by extraya- 
gant consumption of fuel, and in- 
yolves heavy wear and tear on the 
engines. It can only be résorted to 
for brief periods in emergencies. On 
the other hand an economical air 
speed of 60 miles per hour is not suffi- 
cient, even allowing for the very im- 
portant advantage possessed by air- 
ships of being able to remain aloft 
for long periods and, if given accurate 
meteorological information, of being 
able able to evade bad weather areas 
and to some extent circumvent ad- 


Verse winds. 


On all such matters more experi- 
ence is needed, and the coming Brit- 
ish demonstrations are designed to 
this end; and it is frankly admitted 


trans-Atlantic voyage. Voyages are in- that present - day airships are not quite 
tended to Scandinavia, around the Brit- speedy enough, except for service in 
ish Isles. and to Malta. To go further some of the more favored weather re- 


‘gions of the world, but that an in- 
.crease of their speed by 10 or 15 
miles per hour is desirable. It should 


not be difficult to secure this, for it 


cannot be admitted for a moment 
that we have reached finality in design 


either of the airship or of its engine: 


for the latter a better ratio between 
weight and power is already indicated. 
It is desifable that this point should 
not be overlooked. The development 
of the aifrship is slow, because of the 
expense; and in the commercial sense 
little has been done since the war. 
There is a perfectly justifiable anxiety 
on the part of those concerned to use 
the means at hand, and not to “scrap” 
all existing craft without first putting 
them to some practical use. These 
considerations are readily admitted, 
but they must not be allowed to blind 
us to the need, for essential develop- 
ment in the direction of speed, insist- 
ence upon which nevertheless is some- 
times resented. But now that the 
obstacles. to practical experiments on 
a large scale have been removed it 
may be hoped that the problem of the 
airship will recejve the frank and 
thorough attention it deserves. 


WISCONSIN REFERENDUM PLAN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—Wiscon- 


Sins mew Governor, John J. Blaine, 


will ask the Legislature to pass a law 
providing for the initiative and the 
referendum. A Wisconsin idea, of 


which the Governor-elect is one of 


the originators, will be embodied in 
the bill. No direct initiative will be 
created; every subject must first be 


presented to the Legislature. Citizens 
may petition for the consideration of 


a bill that has begn defeated either 
by legislative vote of the governor's 
veto, or has been introduced and never 
voted on. 


—— | nw we es 


LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEERS 


MacRorie-McLaren Company 
141 Powell Street San Francisco 
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er Prime Minister stated that he had been 


advised by men with the widest bus- 
inésa experience that a scheme of 
credit insurance was feasible which 
would enable great Britain to do busi- 
ness with central Europe, and would 
give central Europe time to pay. He 
was, of course, referring to the 


schemes which have been the subject 
of negotiations in London since the 
Brussels conference of last October; 
and he stated that these schemes were 
now being examined by the Board of 
Trade with the assistance of the emi- 
nent financiers who. devised them. 

The author of the credit insurance 
idea in its present form is Marcus 
Wallenberg, a Swedish banker with a 
great European reputation, who repre- 
sented Sweden not only at Brussels in 
1920 but also in Paris, on the neutral 
financiers’ committee, during the 
Peace Conference in 1919. 

Mr. Wallenberg put forward his sug- 
gestion tentatively in Brussels, not 
as a complete and _ self-contained 
scheme, but as an addition to the pro- 
posals of Ter Meulen which were 
adopted by the credits committee. He 
gaid that he had been impressed by 
the success of an insurance organize- 
tion established in Sweden by the 
Swedish Government during the war. 
Private insurance companies had 
brought trade practically to a stand- 
still by refusing to accept the risks 
on vessels and cargoes under war 
conditions. 
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The Swedish Government promptly 
‘intervened and established a special 
institution for which the capital was 
provided by the State. The manage- 
ment, howevér, remained entirely in 
the hands of private individuals ac- 
customed to the business; and they | 
ran the new insurance organization | 
not for their own profit but for the 
account of the government. 

The results were surprisingly good. 
It was found that, as often happens, 
the individual trader is inclined to 
exaggerate the risks attaching to his 
business; and the premiums which 
had to be charged for insurance were 
a good deal lower than anybody had 


LONDON, England—In the debate num! 
on unemployment in the House of the 


The Ter Meulen Plan 

This general idea was put up to the 
representatives of leading insurance 
houses at a meeting held in London in 
December. e proceedings at this 
meeting have been printed, and it is 
clear that the proposition was not 
examined in any detail. This de- 
tailed examination is to be given at 
a further private meeting of insur- 
ance experts to be held in London; 
and though the British Prime Minister 
is a little given to making rash state- 
ments on technical subjects, his pro- 
nouncement in the House of Commons 
may perhaps be taken as an indication 
that some practical progress has been 
registered. 


this credit insurance scheme is not 
only part of a far greater whole; it is 
no more than an annex to the Ter 
Meulen plan for providing bonds that 
an importer in central Europe could 
obtain from his government for use 
as collateral—bonds which would be 
secured on specified revenue controlled 
by an international commission. This 
wider scheme wae at first not very 
well received in the City of London. 
But toward the end of the year it be- 
came the subject of very active dis- 


‘cussion, and it is quite possible that 


the difficulf trade position may con- 
siderably improve the chances of its 
adoption. 

It is certainly the only concrete pro- 
posal yet put forward with any chance 
of success, and it has the great ad- 
vantage that it has been devised with 
the intention of avoiding so far as 
possible all interference with the nor- 
mal course of trade finance. More is 
likely to be heard of it in the hear 
future, but opinion in London is still 
not overconfident that it will in prac- 
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a Mberated Germany after years of 
and shame. 

A nation which in a-time of stress 
and impoverishment takes its refuge 
in a narcotic such as alcohol is ripe 
for destruction; a nation like America 
which in a period of flourishing pros- 
perity abolishes this narcotie will 


‘surely advance toward a great future.“ 


And Professor Gaupp added: “Hence it 
follows what we have to do.” 

Having regard to the recent report 
in The Times of London that the pres- 
ent rate of consumption of champagne 
in Germany is 10,000,000 bottles yearly, 
as compared to 6,000,000 bottles for 
the year before the war, it is satis- 
factory to know that there are men 
in Germany today who are alive to the 
evils of alcohol. 
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become an incubus affa 
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step : 
1912. Can a very small in- 
State of Fiume, with practi- | 
cally no “Hinterland,” Jong . Will 
it not inevitably tend to become: 
‘merged in one of its larger neigh- 
bors, Italy or Jugo-Slavia? — 

Should the rumor prove true, that 
the Fiumans intend to offer the Re- 
gency to the King of Italy’s popular 
and ,soldierly cousin, the Duke of 
Aosta, whose name has often been 
| mentioned in connection with Fiuman 
irs in the course of this contro- 
versy, then the situation wéuld greatly 
‘resemble that in @rete*between. 1898 
and 1908, when the second son of the 
King of the Hellenes was High Com- 
' missioner of the island. A royal Ital- 
ian regency would lead to annexa- 
tion to Italy. On the other hand 
Numan commercial interests would 
| seem to identify the future of the town 
with Jugo-Slavia and the countries, 
Hungary and Rumania, beyond Jugo- 
Slavia. Fiume will decide, whether na- 
tional sentiment or pecuniary interest 
prevails. Meanwhile, there is the un- 
solved question of the ownership of 
the little harbor of Baross and of the 
Delta, caused by the alluvial deposits 
of the River Eneo, or Retchina, sepa- 
rating Italian Fiume from the Slav 
suburb of Susak. That is a point of 
vital interest to the Fiumans, and 
should have been definitely settled at 
Santa Margherita Ligure in November. 


Financial Assistance Needed 

Fiume wil] need, too, financial as- 
sistance, and that she can only obtain 
from Italy (which has hitherto re- 
fused to facilitate the flotation of a 


Fiuman loan), unless American capita) 
be introduced there. Then there is the 
awkward question of the disbanded 
“legionaries,” whose presence in Italy 
would be a terror to peacéful citizens, 
especially after the jovial life which 
they led at Fiume in a species of Al- 
satia” such as that depicted in “The 
Fortunes of Nigel.” Above all, there 
is the question of entering upon peace- 
ful relations with the Jugo-Slavs. 

Probably this will not be difficult, 
now that the poet and his firebrands 
are out of the way. There is evidence: 
that the native population, Italian, as 
well as Jugo-Slav, had long ceased to 
approve the proceedings of the “Lib- 
erator” and his merry men. Now we 
shall hear the real voice of Fiume, for 
it can be uttered freely and fearlessly, 
and not under the pressure of bayo- 
nets. Mr. Zanella’s party will doubt- 
‘come to the front and business 
men with a stake in the country will 
make themselves felt. The wharves 
will again be covered with merchan- 
dise and the cranes no longer be in- 
active. Whether Trieste, the natural 
rival of Fiume, will benefit by the 
commercial revival of “the Pearl of 
the Quarnero,” is another matter. But 
Europe, anyhow, owes a debt of grat- 
itude to the Italian Premier for having 
solved the Fiuman problem. Had it 
been allowed to drag on, it could only 
have ended in war with Jugo-Slavia 
and that might have spread to other 
states. Mr. Giolitti has achieved the 
most remarkable feat of his 39 years’ 
political career. 


AUSTRALIAN SHARE OF 
SHIPBUILDING TRADE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—<An in- 
teresting report on the prospects of 
Australian shipbuilding has been pre- 
sented to the House of Representa- 
tives by the Joint Commission of Pub- 
lic Accounts. 

The committee considers that there 
is good reason to believe that Aus- 
tralian shipbuilders should obtain a 
fair share of the world’s shipbuilding 
trade. It is all a matter of prices, and 
in that regard Australia is not now 


com- hopelessly handicapped. 


“Both managers and men must, how- 
ever, set themselves to increase the 
rate of production if the industry is 
to be developed. Australia should 
shortly be able to hold her own against 
the world in regard to materials. 
There is, of course, the possibility’ of 
a big slump in the demand for ships, 
and evidence has been adduced that 
the shortage of ships due to war 
losses has been overtaken. But in 
any case Australia’s shipping require- 
ments for her local and oversea trade 
are some distance from being met, and 
while it will only be prudent for the 
Commonwealth shipbuilding industry 
to feel lis way carefully for the next 
few years, there is no justification for 
a degree of caution which would bring 
it to a standstill, or even keep it at 
its present stage of development.” 
The committee insists that if the 
government remains in the industry 
it is absolutely necessary that the in- 
dustry shall be ran on ordinary busi- 
ness lines, free of political interfer- 
ence and such official control as is 
merely officious. A uniform system of 


d accountancy at government dockyards. 


annual balance sheets for Parliament 
and the standardization of ships are 


1 "Be Realy Great 


Special to „ Christen Sclenee Monitor 
ADELAIDR, South Australia — The 
‘British dominions emulate the mother 
country in many respects, though 
chiefly in their parliaments and legal 
institutions, and this is further illus- 
trated in the honorary ‘magistracy. 
In connection with their useful work, 
Sir Archibald Weigall, the newly ap- 
pointed Governor, had some interest- 
ing odservations to make at Adelaide 
recently when he presided at the an- 
nual meeting of the South Australian 
Justices Association. He declared 
that the work was of real public 
service, and instilled into those who 
belonged to it a real civie sense, a 
sense of social and communal duty, 
and a desire to help in all possible 
ways in the general administration of 
the affairs of the country. 


His Excellency said he would con- 
trast the duties of an average justice 


of the Commonwealth. 
order of justice of the peace was es- 
tablished. The body so formed went 


and 1600 the whole of the duties were | 
revised. All sorts of varied duties 

were set forth in the commission of 
custos pacis, and when he was made 
a magistrate his commission was 
practically in the general form as set 
forth in 1590. It laid upon the holder 
an obligation to maintain law and 
order in general and administer jus- 
tice in certain defined directions in 
particular. When Richard II reached | 
the throne a justice of the peace was 


paid, but the system proved its own priet history. 


nndoing. 
Unpaid Magistracy - 


In Britain there were two division 
of justices, the borough justices and 
cornty justices. The first only of- 
ficiated within his own borough, but 
the county justice had sway witbin his | 
county and could also officiate within a | 
borough with certain limitations. The 
functions of the justice of the peace 
were administrative and judicial. The 
ordinary everyday work of a justice at 
home was as follows: He sat at his 
market town for a couple of hours, 
beginning at noon, gnd disposed of 
minor matters. There were, in addi- 
tion, all sorts of odds and ends a 
justice of the peace had to settle, 
which sometimes ,required the wisdom 
of a King Solomon to adjust to a 
nicety. 

The great eystem of an unpaid mas- 
ist racy, the Governor declared, was 
indigenous to the British Empire. The 
United States had something similar. 
but it was not nearly so effective as 
the British system. For hundreds cf 
years the Empire had maintained the 
great and marvelous agency for the 
maintenance of right and the dispensa- 
tion of justice. It had had a tremen- 
dous effect upon the welfare of the 
old country, and he -believed to a cor- 
responding degree in the newer ones. 
It had helped greatly to build up the 
national character. One most patent 
thing in the British character was a 
love of justice, 


Justice the First Thought 


There was an inherent faculty in 
the Briton—a thread running through 
the fiber of his being—which deter- 
mined him to see that the right was 
done; that the right man won. That 
faculty had enabled the British to be- 
come the colonizers of the world. They 
were trained to think of real right and 
real justice, and that was the spirit 
and the herimege of the great unpaid 
magistracy. It would be a sad thing 
if such a magnificent body was ever 
swept away and replaced by a mere 
paid judiciary. “There were . people 
who talked about rights, but little 
about duties. He was certain that 
the honorary magistracy in the old 
land had done a very great deal to 
imbue those who came before them 
with a certain sense of community in- 
terest. The justices had been able tv 
show that their aim was not to be 
down upon a man and then to leave 
him there. 

It was part of the code which had 
been handed down through the cen- 
turies that where there was the slight- 
est chance to make a man or woman 
a self-respecting citizen that chance 
was granted. In Britain delinquents 
were sometimes known to the mag- 
istrates, and that local knowledge had 
done an enormous amount of good. 
the idea being to lift the culprit up 
and start him in the right path again. 
Justice, of course, was the first 
thought, but when that stage was 
reached there was the helping hand 
to prevent a man or woman going 
further down the hill. 


British Character 


His Excellency added that he had 
had a checkered career during his not 
very long life. One thing he had done 
was to become a politician. He made 
no apology for having taken the step. 
He had had 10 very happy years in 
the British Parliament. He conld 
never forget when he stood for .rlia- | 
ment what one of his very zealous sup- 


| great. 


11 was in such instances that woman's 
help would be invaluable. 
Lack of Public Spirit 

Sir Archibald felt. sure that every 
man and woman present realized the 
very great part they played in pro- 
moting the welfare of the community. 
Wonderful progress had been made 
especially in local and municipal af-| 
fairs. For example, the pubiic school 
system compared more than favorably 
with the English system. 
see lacking, however,” His Excellency 


“The So 


public 


| wonderful 


But 


life 


“What I do 


, “is a sense of public spirit. | 


The South 


In the | 


All cannot. 


| councils, the urban councils, and the without removing or 
municipal councils, and there are other 
avenues for public service which must 
de carried on, and which men are 
anxious to help carry on. 


uth Australian Justices As- 


sociation is doing something to build 
up this side of life. 
has not a fully developed sense of 
service 
I have referred to Australia’s 


No country which 
can become really 


achievements during its 
It was not to be ex- 


| pected that this spirit, which took the 
old country 1500 years to develop, | 
s | Should be fully seen here in 70 or 
80. 
‘ample that 
cal 
vour national 
lite of a country is only the sum of its 
individual life, and its local life. 


it is good to see the ex- 
is being set. Your lo- 
is only the reflection of 


life, and the national 


if | 


you can develop the spirit you have in 


create the 


your local life vou can do it in the 
larger national life. 
of ‘Each for all, and all for each’ will | 


The great motto 


national life. It is because 


you are creating that great national | 
spirit of service that I feel it an honor 
to be here, and to wish you success.” 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL’ 8 
HEARTY WELCOME 


N. bie problem ot 
cleaning a ship without putting her 


into dry dock is claimed to have been | to 
solved by the process of the Rapid 
92 8" Ship 


ner Company, 
a demonst ration. of which | 


Docks in London. 

The complete plant comprises. a steel 
boat, divided into three main compart- 
ments by steel watertight bulkheads. 


The forward compartment is arranged | 


as a cabin, the amidship portion is oc- 
cupied by the winch and controlling 
gear for operating the submersible 
electrical serubbing machine; and the | 
after part ferms the engine room. The 
scrubbing apparatus consist of a;steel 
frame to which.a submersible electric 
motor is bolted. The frame es 
a scrubbing brush, circular in section, 
and five feet in length, similar in ap- 
pearance to those used on road-sweep- 
ing machines. 

When the complete machine is low- 
ered into the water at the side of a 
ship and the power switched on, the 


No maiter how much cash one may circular brush revolves and is pressed 
have, no matter how great may be his firmly to the vessel by the thrust of 
intelligence, nothing can make up for à propeller. 
the lack of public spirit. 
Australian Association of magistrates | raised, brushing, as it descends and 
is giving an example in the direction rises, a strip five feet wide on the 
which is laying the foundation for a ship. 
tradition of public service. 
old land when a man has gained any moved four feet and the operation re- 
position of authority, either in indus- peated, until the whole length of the 
of the peace in the old land with those tr or commerce, or anything else, vessel has been scrubbed. 

In 1290 the | his fellows expect him to give some of 
his time to public service. 
enter the Houst of Commons, but there growth from the immersed part of the 
on for 300 years, and between 1590 are the county councils, and the rural vessel and will do this, it is claimed, 


The whole machine is 
then lowered to the required depth and 


When the brush emerges, the 
boat carrying the cleaning gear is 


The scrubber is said to be capable 
of removing any descriptions of marine 


injuring the 


done while the vessel 

discharging cargo, wait- 

buoys, or at any time, with- 

in any way inconvenienc — 
al working of the ship. 


ONE NAVY YARD URGED | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEWPORT, Rhode Island — Nara- 
gansett Bay could shelter the entire 
Atlantic ffeet and be developed as the 
east coast navy yard at a. large econ- 
omy to the Navy Department and the 
people, declared Rear Admiral William 
S. Sims president of the Naval War 


College, before an open forum of the, 


Newport Chamber of Commerce. Re- 
pair plants could be erected, he said, 
other scattered yards sold, and the 
money invested in one centralfzed | 
naval base at a considerable saving. 
Rear Admiral Sims defended the work 
of the War College, and other speakers 
stressed the need for adequate appro- 


priations. 


ELECTRIC POWER FROM NORWAY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


COPENHAGEN, 


ment commission regarding the pro- 


posed transmission of electricity from 


Norway to Denmark. The Ministry 
has also appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of erecting 
water-power stations additional 
those already arranged. 


Denmark—lIt is an- 
nounced that the Ministry of Public, 
Works has appointed a commission to 
negotiate with the Norwegian Govern- | 


to 


Spestel to the e Sclence Monitor 
- CHRISTIANIA, Norway—The secre- 


f | tariat of the nationat organizations 


held ‘meetings to decide if the railway. 
strike should be broadened to a gen- 
eral strike or not. Very unexpectedly 
it arranged for another ballot among 
the striking railwaymen, to decide if 
‘they wanted to take up their work 
again. The secretariat itself advised 
them to do so. The voting showed 
that 5423 rallwaymen were in favor of 
breaking the strike, and 282 agafnst so 
doing. The goverument has mean- 
while permitted them to resume their 
positions to the extent which the traf- 
fic required. 

The strike has caused no troubles 
worth mentioning to the country. It 
lasted for 15 days and is supposed to 
have cost the organization about 
500. 000 kroner. It must be remem- 
bered that under ordinary circum- 
stances the cost and the road traffic 
plays a very great part in Norway; 
during the strike it was extended and 
took charge of a great part of the 
ynormal functions of the railways. 

The attitude of the leaders and the 
tactics of the conflict have been 
severely blamed by the = § Socialistic 
papers, which comment as follows: 
“The trusted men of the laborerp were 
not able to maintain their views, or 
carry on their professional fight a; 
purposefully and dauntlessly as neces- 
sary, The railwaymen fought alone. 
Their embittered feeling toward their 
traitorous comrades and the State. 
which showed no understanding, will 
revolutionize their minds for a meet- 
‘ing at the next crossroads.” 


ti 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its South African News Office 
CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—The | 
Royal Governor-General of the Union | 
of South Africa, Prince Arthur of Con- | 


naught, accompanied by the Princess | 


and their son, the Earl of MacDuff, | 
received an extremely enthusiastic | 
welcome on their arrival in Cape 
Town recently. Prince Arthur, in re- | 
plying to the vsual addresses of wel- | 
come from municipal and divisional | 


councils and other bodies, said that the : 
warmth of the reception accorded to 
them by the citizens of the beautiful 
and historic city deeply touched them, | 
and the words with which they had 
just been weleomed would remain a 
source of lasting pleasure to the Prin- 
cess and to himself. “I appreciate 
most highly the address,” he continued, 
“which you, Mr. Mayor, have presented 
to me on behalf of the Mother City of | 
South Africa, as well as the address 
from the other municipalities and pub- 
lic bodies which we have received with 
genuine pleasure. It is, moreover, a 
great satisfaction to us that members 
of the native population and of the 
British Indian community have joined 
in our welcome. 

“T shall not fail to convey to His | 
Majesty the messages of loyalty and 
devotion embodied in these addresses. 
The King, in bidding me farewell, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that a mem 
ber of his own family should be his 
representative in South Africa—and | 
thus fill a position without precedent, | 
except that occupied by my father as 
Governor-General of Canada. 

“His Majesty cherishes a lively rec- | 
ollection of the welcome accorded to 
him in South Africa, and ever re- 
grets that circumstances prevented 
him from coming here again for the, 
purpose of opening the First Parlia- 
ment of the Union. Since then he 


has followed with pride the wonder- 


ful progress made by South Africa: 
the great services rendered by her 
during the war to the cause of jus- 


tice and freedom, and the new status, 


she has won for herself among the. 
nations of the world, and he looks. 
forward with confidence to her pros- 


perity in a future so full of promise, | 
and was glad to seize this occasion to | 
send, a message of affectionate cet 
will to her people. 


“In coming to South Africa I am 


fully conscious of the responsibili- | 
ties which rest upon the representa- 
tives of the King in the offices of Gov- |! 
_ernor-General of the Union and High | 
Commissioner of South Africa. 


It is | 


Steel ingot being taken from reheating 
furnace preparatory to rolling into rail- 


NTRAL} 
LINES 4 


LE 
Rails and Research 
HE New Vork Central Lines have placed orders for 


1 184,275 tons of heavy open-hearth rails, enough to lay 
a new single track from St. Louis to New York. 


In the New York Central research laboratories, out of the 
experience of never-ending road tests, has been developed 
the highest type of rail used in this country. 


This search for absolute dependability in rails, to carry 
the weight of more and more powerful locomotives and 
heavier trains, insures the safety and comfort of the millions 
of passengers who ride each year on the New York Central 
Lines. 


The rail ingots are made on precise physical and chemical 
specifications. From the time the ore enters the furnaces 
until the rails emerge from the great rollers, every step in the 
process is in conformity to the most rigid scientific require- 
ments and under the eyes of New Vork Central rail experts. 


When fabricated, the rails are subjected at the steel mills 
to exacting tests in machines of scientific precision. These 
tests are for the purpose of making certain that the finished 
rails are as nearly flawless as it is humanly possible to make 
them, and will withstand the strains of the heaviest traffic. 


The 1921 rail order is an important.part of the program 
of .after-war rehabilitation undertaken by these Lines in 
order that they may efficiently perform a maximum share of 
the work of national transportation. 


my earnest desire that during my term | 
of office here I may be enabled to 
cooperate with the people of South | 
Africa in furthering the developments 
and progress of your great country. 2 | 


porters had said to him. “If you take 
my advice,” he declared, “you will re- 
frain from sitting on the local bench, 
as you may lose votes.“ He was 
afraid his reply was rather emphatic, 
and that he was more assiduous than 
ever in his duties on the local bench. 
He mentioned that to show that i/ that 
attitude became universal at home it 
would smash the whole of the splen- 
did system; but happily it was by no}. 
means universal. Regular watttage of luxurions steamers, 7. 000 

One thing he wanted to see man- '%, *Rmrrment, expecially designed for traves 


Pt ie throughout the whole British New York, er 1 Whitcomb, 1 
pire, and that was British char- | 


recommended. 

The work of Australians in a new 
industry is praised. Not unmixed 
credit is given to the tribunal ap- 
pointed to deal promptly with disputes 
in the industry, although a majority 
of the witnesses considered that it had 
| Justified its appointment. Some main- 
tained that industrial nee had been 
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It seemed to greatly disturbed. 
What's the matter with him?” 
“He was taking a nap. You dis- 


| turbed him by calling hie name. You 


, keeping the words you 
polished by use and getting 


too. 
bent over bis paper again 
mother left him alone to write 


> 


iow, I'll have to copy it all over 
n,” thought Tommy. “Look at the 
ik . His pen looked up at 


a” 
4 
1 * 


“ 


| Be ng very much surprised to hear 


Tommy replied, “Yes, 


Y | sage. 


Presently the door opened slowly 
little man with long whiskers 
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place it 


was! There were 


everywhere printed 
letters on cardboard that 
the ceiling. There were 
on chairs, in the cor- 
desks, and the little man 


apers, typewriters, pens and pencils. 


Wht Don't you know?” asked the 
man. “This is Wordland. My 
% Dictionary. I have many 
pens, papers, pen- 


, typewriters, chalk and various soup-strainer“ variety, but still very 
But the bead-like brown 


ers who aid me in making words.” 
| looked puzzled. Making 


and desks, stools, | 


should have called his sister’s name.” 
His sister?’ : 

“May,” said Dictionary, in answer 
to Tommy's question. “May and Can 
27 brother and sister, you know, yes, 
sir.“ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Tommy, I should 
have said, ‘May I come again? I’m 
very stupid. Please forgive me.“ 

“Never mind, Tommy. Better next 
time—next time. Yes, sir.” And he 
looked so kindly and friendly that 
Tommy determined more than ever 
never to do these things again. 

“Now I know why folks have to 
write compositions. Yes, sir.“ Tommy 
laughed as he found himself using 
Dictionary’s phrase. “I'll surely 
come again, and I thank you for being 
so kind to me.“ 

“You're very welcome, I’m sure, 


= 


and bring some of your friends next 


time. I always like to see new folks 
in Wordland, yes, sir.” 

Tommy bade Dictionary ‘good-by 
and hurried back up the narrow pas- 
“Well,” he exclaimed, rubbing 
his eyes. “That was a funny dream. 
But I know now what my composition 
will be about—my visit to Wordland.” 


Our Dog 


We will call him Mr. Barker after 


the dog in “Ruggles of Red Gap,“ 


not, however, because of any re- 
semblance either in looks, station in 
ife, nor yet in disposition; and it may 
as well be said right here, concerning 
disposition, that our Mr. Barker is not 
at all of a susceptible nature, for he 
finds his own society quite sufficient 
to meet his needs. But the title—“ Mr. 
Barker — does seem to fit with no un- 


certainty, as you would agree, if you | 


could but see him. ‘There is a hint of 
the Airedale about this gentleman, 
and then again one may see the char- 
acteristics of the Spitz, but there is a 
strong undercurrent which leads one 
to pelieve that he is closely related to 
the black-and-tans. 

Mr. Barker carries about with him 
a most unusual and bizarre tail. Oh! 
as far as its composition and con- 
struction are eoncerned, it probably 
varies none at all from the general 
run of such appendages, but it is the 
angle at which it is supported, its 
form of motion, and the tuft .which 
grows out from the end of it that give 
it its interesting expression of pert- 
ness. It presents a jaunty aspect as 
the breezes move it gently from side 
to side. a 

Then, there are his whiskers and 
eyes, which must not be overlooked. 
Mr. Barker's whiskers are of the 


attractive. 
eyes, which are forever wandering 


ier > words is my business, you know. Les, hither, thither and anon, for there is 


that’s awful nice of you.” 


Sir. But what are you doing here?“ 
5 157 70 


My pen—“ began Tommy. 
“Of course, your pen, to be sure. 
S always like to bring folks here. 
ppose it's use words mean 0 


them. But come, I'll show of indifference, but they have an in- 


a bit.” 


vou,“ said Tommy; 1 think 


out!” said Dictionary. « “If 


Zn you haven't stepped on ‘Awful’ and 
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looked where Dictionary 
and saw the two little words 
What's the matter with 


hy.” said Dictionary, shaking his 


head, “folks will put them together 
and they never can agree with one 
another. 


You've just done it, you see, 


determined then and there 
again. 
are they in the corner,” asked 
y, all- huddled together?“ 
“Why, they are the I-N-d family. 
mt folks disregard them. They are 
ly so shunned that they try to 
A form of bashful- 
not used to society, 


lere “was another point to be 
ed, thought Tommy. 
next thing 


little closer and 
that they were “Hadn't” 


9 a 
. * 
1 % 


2 rhere was a tiny twinkle in Die- 
5 0 1 4 5 . b + Tommy said that 


he saw was two | 


not a thing that they miss, must be 
| Siven special mention at this junc- 
ture. It can’t be said of them that 
they have the “meet me later look,” 
for Mr. Barker's whole bearing is one 


‘describable iHusive something about 
| them that one can never forget. They 
are wise eyes, they are filled with 
_perspicacity, and yet there is much of 
‘the “will-o’-the-wisp” about them. 
Mr. Barker is noted for“ doing the 
unexpected. Just the other day he 
was seen coming on three legs along 
the gutter of one of our avenues, his 
fore right foot dangling in perfect 
rhythm with his flopping ears. Sym- 
pathy was extended to him by all the 
passers-by and he fairly lapped it up 
with inward joy; the next moment, 
as an inviting auto passed, he threw 
himself into high gear and was off on 
all fours in pursuit. As he disappeared 
m ‘sight his tefl fairly winked in 


m ment. 


Prawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The Grasshopper 
With his legs and his wings 
As he sits in the grass, 

To the Bees as they pass. 
OF all manner of things. 
With his legs and his wings. 
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schoo! shoes, as her feet hurried them 
up the btairs. ; 

“You may bring your clothes in my 
room, Emily,” said ber mother, “and 
dress in here. Your new frock: is on 
my bed.” . 

“Now, that’s really too bad!” mur- 
mured the skating boots. “We won't 
be able to hear a thing they say.“ 

The closet door opened. Emily 
placed her school shoes on the lowest 
shelf—and closed the closet door 
again! 

“Goodness!” 
leather slippers. 
me out!” 

And indeed she had! 

The minutes flew by, while the 
shoes could hear murmurines from 
the room beyond. If Emily didn't 
hurry, she certainly would not get to 
the party on time! 

Then “bang” went the front door. 
The shoes looked at each other in 
amazement. What was the meaning 
of this? Had Emily gone to the party 
in her stocking feet? Hardly! 

“Maybe she put her arctics on, think- 
ing I was on her feet,” said the patent 
leather slippers. 

“Well, if that's so, she'll be back 
presently,” said the skating boots. 

So they waited. But no Emily came. 
The big shoes in the corner said, when 
questioned, they never had witnessed 
a similar mystery. 

One hour, two hours, three hours. 
slowly went by. The big. front door 
opened and closed several times, but 
not after Emily. At last they did hear 
her talking to her mother. They were 
coming to her room. 

“And every one liked my new clothes 
so much, especially my new frock,” 
Emily was saying. 

Then she opened the closet door, 


exclaimed the patent 
“She forgot to take 
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| 
| — 
Our snow man 


Froggy Hop and 
Teddy Jump 


The island was sparkling with tiny 
lights lit by the glowworms. The 
moon was throwing long shadows 
across the grass, which in turn was 
glistening in the moonlight. The river 
flowed round the island like a shining 
ribbon, as the moonbeams danced on 
the tiny waves, turning them all to 
silver. 

Everything was waiting for the 
party. In the center of the island 


rounded by rabbits, moles, hares, and 
water rats, each holding a lantern in 
his paw. Every one, including many 
other visitors, was waiting in breath- 
less silence—waiting for the compet- 
itors in the Flying Competition to 
alight in the ring. 

At last there was a whir of wings in 
the distance, which gradually became 
louder until a snow-white tumbler 
pigeon became visible circling above 
them. On his back sat a tiny mouse. 
As soon as they were right above the 


spectators’ heads the tumbler pigeon | unencumbered by the present-day diffi- leather slippers, ornamented by a perk 
began tumbling: over and over hei cylties of water transport, and doubt- bow. Beside them was a pair of good, 
went, doing every kind of trick, flying, | less Mr. Curly Tail will be only too | stout walking boots, brown in color. 
sometimes upside down, sometimes glad to become a member of the Next came a pair of skating boots, 
turning somersaults, while Mr. Mouse | 


clung. tightly meanwhile, his fine tail 
curled round the pigeon’s neck. Again, 
there was a great silence, and then 
yet again there was a whir of wings, 
but this time nothing could be seen 
until suddenly Teddy Jump swooped 
down into the arena on his coal black 
swallow. 

Just as every one was expecting to 
see them land, up they darted again, 
right up into the air in a marvel 
of swiftness. Then, suddenly, Mr. 
Swallow flattened out his wings, and 
down they planed once more, only to 
repeat their brilliant performance. In 
the meantime the snow-white tumbler 
pigeon tumbled over and over til] no 
one could possibly decide which was 


the most wonderful to watch. At last 
they came down, and while every one 
was discussing who ought to have 
the prize their attention was again 
divertéd. This time it was to hear the 
sound of little tinkling bells. Then 
there was a thunder of flying paws, 
and presently a splendid hare galloped 
into the arena. On his back sat the 
elated Froggy Hop. Round and round 
they flew, or rather galloped at top 
speed, but alas! the other competitors 
had not turned up. Here was a pretty 
fix. No one knew whether the coal 
black swallow, with Teddy on his 
back, or the snow-white tumbler 


| pigeon with the nimble Curly Tail on 


his back had won the trick-flying com- 


| petition. While Froggy Hop and his 


splendid hare had not even had the 
possibility of in a competition. 
Wha was be done? 

Now F. Hop also longed to fly 


and since his aquatic trip he had also 


developed a great fancy for the water. 
Consequently he it was who hit on a 
brilliant solution for all their prob- 
lems. Let's have another competi- 
tion. We have none of us ever done 
anv hvdro-planing, so it will be quite 
‘fair for every one concerned. If three 
most agreeable Mr. Water Ousels 


‘would possibly be so kind, we would | 


was a big bare space, completely sur- 


stands in the door-yard, watching 


ride on their backs, fly and plane in 
the air, then dip and ride on the 
waves, as they swoop down and sit 
bobbing on the water. 

Every one was absolutely delighted. 
Saddles were soon arranged, and 
three most agreeable Mr. Water Ousels 
instantly volunteered for the honor of 
carrying three such rare and distin- 
guished guests. The three sailed off, 
but again it was just as difficult to 
arrive at a decision. The three birds 
flew and soared in the air, and then 
dipped and. rode on the waves with 
equal grace and perfection. The three 
riders, Froggy Hop, Teddy Jump and 
Curly Tail all sat perched with equal 
poise and elegance of seat, as though 
always accustomed to such a strange 
mode of progression. 

It was Mr. Teeny Weeny Bunny who 
finally hit the nail on the head. “As 
our so distinguished visitors are all 
equally distinguished in this poetry 
of motion,” he began in his squeakiest | 
voice, “let us pay the three brothers | 
Water Ousel handsomely and beg ' 
them to give our so celebrated friends 
a three days’ tour. Thus Mr. Froggy 
Hop and Mr. Teddy Jump can con- 


tinue their travels at their leisure all | 


party.” | 
This long speech was greeted with 
acclamations by every one, and Mr. 


Teeny Weeny Bunny became the cen- | 


for a few moments. Then they all 
trooped off down to the river waving | 
their lanterns “to welcome away” the 
happy trios. | 


The Chickweed | 


The common chickweed is such a | 
hardy little plant that you may find | 
it in flower during the whole of the | 
winter in England. Even in mid- 
winter you may find | 
bravely on in odd corners of gardens, ' 
under old trees and fences; along the | 
waysides, and across the fields. 

Although so common almost every- 
where, the chickweed is really a very 
interesting little flower, and in many 
wonderful ways is well fitted for the | 
life it lives. The little deep green | 
leaves are oval in shape, but rather 
pointed, and grow in opposite pairs 
along the stems, though you will find | 
that each pair is placed not immedi- 
ately above the two next below it, but 
at right angles to them, thus allowing 
all to get their full measure of air and 
sunlight. You will notice, too, if you 
look closely, that although the stems 
at first appear to be shiny and smooth, 
there is really a strange line of hairs 
which runs down their whole length, 
changing its course from side to side 
at every pair of leaves. This little 
row of hairs seems to sérve to lead 
drops of dew down to the roots of the 
plant, so that it can grow in all sorts 
of dry places where it might otherwise 
die for want of water. The flowers 
are like tiny white stars, each with 
10 points, for though there are only 
five petals, they are so deeply cut 
that each one looks like two until you 
break it away, and then you quickly 
find how mistaken you have been. 
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week. 


chosen.“ 
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57 
us come and go 


and placed beside the astonished shoes 


the daintiest pair of pink satin danc- 
ing slippers with tiny rosettes. 


lower shelf now had a new tenant! 


Ned’s Road of Silver 


reed-lined curves and  willow-lined 
banks for mile after mile was now in 


highway af ice that invited his skates 
for a long pull against the north wind 


The Snow Man 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Sing ho! for the days of winter, 
When all is white with snow, 


run back home after sundown with the 
wind at his back. 

With a big, woolly muffler around 
his neck, a warm cap his head, on 
his hands great fleecy-Hned gauntlets 


When our snow man stands in the 


door-yard, 


Watching us come and go. 


A jolly guest is our snow man, 
His outdoor room is wide 
Hé guards our house with its pointed 
firs, 
But never will step inside. 


We call good morning to him, 
Our playmates greet him too; 

His coal black smile beams on us all 
When study hours are through. 


a trusty stick, Ned would set out al- 


He was often glad when 


until he could reach the big bend up 
beyond the willow grove which he usu- 


ally tried to reach before coming back. 


With his stick held in both hands and 
swaying back and forth with the 
strokes of his feet on the ice, he 
would lean over slightly in order to 


He loves the frosty winter; 
When comes a warm spring day, 
Straight down the path—-now growing 
brown— 
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On the lowest shelf in the closet of 
Emily’s room, there were slippers, 


boots and shoes, all in a neat roid 


There was one pair of ‘dainty patent 


make good headway against the wind. 


Sometimes after a steady progress for 
some minutes he would straighten up 


and skate backward for a while. This 


Our snow man melts away! would be rather slow work but was 


a change from forging ahead so 


| steadily. 
Shoes | But when the turning point came, 
what fun! 
and with t 


With the gale at his back, 
he reward gained of beat- 
ing onward to the big bend, he would 
fairly sail along to the south on his 
way home. It was almost unbeliev- 
able how soon he wou reach the 
bridge from which he had started 
nearly two hours before. The wind 


with bright, sharp skates fastened on | 
the bottom. Then there was a pretty 
pair of bed slippers, lined with some- 
thing soft and warm. 


they were never used. | 

Now the days were rather long, and, | 
of course, Emily only wore one pair 
at a time, so the shoes had hours and 
hours to talk among themselves. 

“I wonder which one of us Emily 
will put on after she comes home from 
school?” questioned the skating boots. 
“I don’t believe that there will be 


would carry him so rapidly that it 
was often necessary to coast without 
taking any etrokes with his feet, in 


In the corner Order to slow down, and sometimes 


ter for much clappings on the back lay two pairs of shoes, so old that | and then start again 


he would even have to come to a stop 


Then, after he had sat down on the 
bank, and had unfastened his skates, 
there was the walk home through the 
dusk, and the coming into the house 
all warm and welcoming him. In one 
corner of his room he would put his 
stick, scarf and cap, and then to the 
cheery dining room for dinner. 


any skating tonight, for it has been 
sO warm all day.” 
“Maybe she will take a ‘hike’ with | 


tured the walking boots. 

“Emily only ‘hikes’ every other 
Last week she went on one, 
so she won't be going this week.“ re- 
minded the pretty little bedroom 
slippers. 

“Now that you have all expressed 
your thoughts.“ said the patent 


: Achievement 


it »flowering the Girl Scouts and wear me.” ven- | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


I said I wished that I could knit. 
My mother stopped and showed me 
how. 
I've made two mittens and a scarf 
And started on a sweater now. 


[ said I wished that I could sing. 
My mother knows a lovely tune. 
I sang it over after her 


leather slippers. with a wise smile, 
“I'll tell you what Emily really is 
going to do.” | 

You must understand that it was 
Friday, and Emily always did some- 
thing a little out of the ordinary on 
Friday afternoons, for she had all day 
Saturday to do her home lessons. So, 
on this day each week, the shoes tried 
to guess which of them would have 
an outing. 

Last Saturday afternoon,” contin- 
ued the patent leather slippers, “while 
Emily was at the dancing class, one 
of the other little girls invited the 
whole class to a party this afternoon. 
So, without a doubt, I will be the one 

“But, my friend, there has been 
snow on the ground, and today the 
sun must have melted it. You would 
be a pretty sight for a party. after 
walking through melted snow and 
mud.” The walking boots were, you 
see. a very sensible pair of shoes. 


And learned it in one afternoon. 


I said I'd like to write a poem 
About a princess, good and glad. 


My mother just looked over this, 


And said 1 had! 


Clouds 

There are high clouds in the Janu- 
ary sky—moving, changing shapes that 
are never twice alike. Sometimes they 
seem snowcapped mountains, for a 
traveler to explore. Now they are 
flocks of woolly sheep, grazing over 
broad pastures. A little dark cloud 
on the edge of the horizon is the shep- 
herd dog, watching over the others as 
they rove about. Again they are gray 
castles, with battlements and towers: 
I can trace bridges, moats, and walls 
among them. Now the wind shifts, 
and my clouds become splendid ships 
that sail near and far over their blue 
ocean that we call the sky. I am fond 


“You have forgotten the arctics and 


of watching the high clouds 
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It. wag quite evident that Emily zus 
the slippers for the jan 


In a short while the front door 


i 
‘fish found himself so near the land 


soon washed up on the sand. 


The | 


The little river where Ned cruised YOU ha 
with his canoe in summer around sand? 


winter a winding road of silver, a and befor 


of a January afternoon, with a fast 


most every afternoon after school for 
a couple of hours of skating before 
| dinner. 
there was a stiff north wind, for that 
meant a pull and steady perseverance 


2 


en The Jelly- Fish That : 


wam Ashore 


o bom Of fishes is in the water 


fishes to live and the land is the very 
| | for children to live. Now 
e in a while a fish takes a notion 
III go on the land for a visit, 

t u finds that his home in the 
water is better after all. , 

A jelly-fish looks like a saucer of 
jelly without the saucer. He is almost 
all a pale Whitish color except some 
lovely blue and pink lines near the 
center. You would hardly think that 


him, but if you looked at hinr swim- 
ming gracefully in the water by curl- 
ing his edgee in, and then pushing 
them out, you would have no doubt 


about his being a fish. 

Now there was a jelly-fish who had 
heard about the land and who one day 
came near enough to the shore to see 
the sand which sparkled like gold in 
the bright sunlight, and farther back 
were grasses and flowers. There was 
plenty of the very same sand at the 
bottom of the sea only it didn't look 
quite the same to the jelly-fish. And 
there was watergrass and seaweei and 
seaflowers, but the jelly-fish thought 
that he would like what he saw on 
land better than what was in the 
water. 

Not many days after this the jelly- 


that he had only to float and he * 
e 
could have gotten right back into the 
water if he had tried right away, but 
he wanted to stay on the land, and he 
stayed fast enough as the water went 
| farther and farther away from him 
until it was a long way off. 
At first, the jelly-fish was much 
| pleased with the land, for there were 
little pools of water between the tiny 
ridges of the sand and he was lying 
in one of the little pools, but in a 
short time, the warm sun began to 
dry up the pools, and they were soon 
entirely dry. Then the jelly-fish be- 
gan to think that the water was better 
for him than the land. He saw that 
there was no reason for his wishing 
to be on the land when the water was 
such a pleasant home.’ | 
| There happened to be another jelly- 
‘fish lying near him and he was glad 
'when he saw that at least he had 
a companion on the sand. “How did 
ppen to be here on the dry 
asked the first jelly-fish of the 
cond. “I never noticed you before.” 
“Oh! the water brought me up here 
e I knew it I was left high 
and dry,” answered the second. 
|’ “Then you didn’t really try to get to 
the shore?” asked the first. 
No,“ admitted the second, “I didn't 
try to get here, but I was playing with 
some other fishes and never that | 
about being 30 hear the shore till a 
wave came and tossed me high and 
dry on the sand.” 


se 


that came to his elbows and carrying) 4 really tried to get to the shore,” 


answered the first jelly-fish, “I wanted 


to get a closer look at the sand and 


‘waving grass and pretty flowers on 
the land and didn’t think about the 
lovely things that were the right thing 
tor fishes in the water. Do you know 
if we ever will get back in the water 
again? I hope that we will.” ; 

| “Your hope will soon come true, 
said the second in an encouraging way, 
I have been ashore before and I know 
that we will get back in the beauti- 
ful water again if we are only 
| patient.” 

1 don't see how we will get back 
into the water again for it has kept 
(receding farther and farther and far- 
ther,“ said the first, but you talk ase 
if you know and I am going to think 
as you do, for what could be better. 
|Besides you have been on the shore 
ibefore. If we only had legs like crabs 
and lobsters or even needles like a sea- 
urchin I could see how we might sort 
ot walk out to the water, but we can't 
swim on land.” 

“We don’t need to swim on land and 
it doesn’t matter if we do not walk 
like crabs and lobsters,” answered the 
second jelly-fish. the water will come 
lin and in and in just as surely as it 
went out and out and out. Haven't 
vou yet learned that the water of the 
ocean the world over comes away up 
to the shore twice a day and goes 
way out from the shore twice a day? 
That's what is called the tide and it's 
‘just as sure as the sun coming up 
every morning and the moon coming 
out at night. I wonder where you 
have been that you never have heard 
of the tide?” 

“I may have heard of it,” said the 
|first jelly-fish, “but not noticed what 
was being said.” 

“Well, you keep just as quiet as you 
can,” said the ‘second jelly-fish, “and 
be patient and then you will even hear 
the waves coming nearer and nearer 
and nearer.” 

After a while it began to get dark 
and then darker. The jelly-fishes 
heard the faint pushing sound of the 
waves breaking in the distance. 

| “Oh! I hear a wave coming toward 
us! exclaimed the first, “a wonderful 
wave!” 

“It surely is a wave and coming 
toward us” assented the second joy- 
fully, “and there will be lots more 
waves following this and each one 
coming nearer to us. The tide is com- 
ing, coming in, just as I told.” 

It seemed a little longer to the first 
jelly-fish than to the second before 
the water came right up and touched 
him and he had begun to wonder 
whether he would really get back into 
the water that night, when a bit of 
foam touched him and he cried out 
gleefully, “Oh! how good! the tide 
is, indeed, here!” 5 

The next minute a great big wave 
came in that took both the jelly-fishes 
and whirled them back into the water. 
Out into the ocean they went, and it 
seemed that the water was the mos‘, 
| wonderful place in the world to both 
of them. They didn’t care about 
coming to the land again for some 
time. 


he was a fish at all when you first saw 


| German; wil react disastrously 


ee Conſid 0 
e are cmp many signs of a 
re rea. policy on the part of 
| a e. O y by all-round confidence 
rer ‘be resumption of economic 


Phe past year has been marked by 
* fluctuations. The 

N rr oy oat down in the 

st violent way. These bounds in 
o directic or the other have hardly 
a really justified by material 

, They have in part 

by wild speculation’ and 
44 ‘moral factors. The fre- 
as have sometimes had 
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the present is a_good 
investment, especially on 
Some brokers note the 


BD 
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een 


the end ot the week found it again at 7. 
Bonds and preferred stocks are fa- 
vored as investment by 3 ney 
t out that there n 
1 the value of these se- 
at present prices 1 0 


unusually high returns. 
Following are the sales of W 
7 t stocks for the week ending 


January 22, 1921, together with the 
highest, lowest and last quotations: — 


21,700 Int Cons pfd .. 
8,800 Int Mer M pfd 


Reading 
29,000 Rep I & Stl ... 
24.200 Ryal Dutch 
12,400 Sears — gpg 


Shell Trans 

19,100 United Fruit * passe 
35,400 U S Fa Prods 27% 
see 42% 

84 
591, 
40% 
8 
52 


22. 300 Utah Copper 55 
43,900 Vanadium .. 
20,900 Willys-Over 
8.800 Worth Pump .. 


*Ex-dividend. 
tEx-stock - dividend. 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 


NEW YORK, New York—rThe state- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New Vork at tho close of business Fri- 
day shows: 


Total gold reserves $394,475,060 

Total reserves 546,098,015 | 
Bills discounted ; secured by government 

war obligations: 

For members 

All other; for members 

Bills bought in open market.. 

Total bills on hand 

Total earning assets 

Uncollected items and other 
deductions from r de- 


209.162.687 
469.590.919 
65.366.506 
944.120.113 
1.007. 495.294 


151.881.478 


F. R. notes in actual 
tion 793,026,170 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and 

F. R. note liabilities, combined, 38.1 per 


Dollars 
——— With Goods 
Behar Points Out 
A Christian Science Monitor 
Office 


Special 
ts Eastern News 
NEW von New York—When 
other nations, as they do, owe in the 
United States approximately $15,000,- 


creditor nation, especially in its tariff 
consideration... To build a barrier 
against these nations, who must pay 
their debt with goods is. obviously a 
delicate undertaking. Some of the 
most te farseeing financial 
and business leaders surveying the 
problem from an international stand- 
polnt get a comprehensive view that 
has led them to some interesting and 
important conclusions on the subject 
that go beyond the point of contem- 
plating possible retaliation: One of 
these men is A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman of advisory board, Chase 
National Bank, who says: 

Jam not concerned here with the 
problem of Protective Tariff vs. Rev- 
enue Tariff under normal conditions. 
A life-long Republican, I could offer 
strong arguments for protective tariffs 
under conditions to which we were 
accustomed in the days before the 
war. But the present situation makes 
the old arguments wholly inapplicable. 
We are faced by the fact that Europe 
owes us many billions of dollars. 

“The only way in which Europe can 
ever hope to pay any considerable part 
of this debt is by sending us goods. 
She cannot send much more gold. The 
creation of our great merchant marine 
and the expansion of our American 
banking activities have lessened Amer- 
ica’s dependence on Europe for ship- 
ping and banking services, and, at the 
present moment, the actual balance of 
payments on shipping is ainst 
Europe; rather than in her favor. The 
only way in which she can hope to 
pay off this debt, or even to pay inter- 
est on it, is by sending goods to us, 
selling them in our markets, and leav- 
ing the money with us. 

“It needs little argument to show 
that high protective tariffs interfere 
with the importation of manufactured 
goods from Europe, greatly increase 
Europe's difficulties in meeting her 
obligations to us, and greatly lessen 
the prospects of our receiving pay- 
ments from her. 

“T am, therefore, vigorously opposed 
to upward readjustment of our ,tariffs 


at the present time, I cali attention 


348. to the fact that the platform of the 
„ Republican Party promulgated last 


summer took cognizance of this excep- 
tional situation and refrained, in view 
of this situation, from making any 
definitg commitment of the party to an 
early general increase of tariff rates. 
The platform said: 
unsettled conditions of international 


developments since the last tariff law 


681,541,688 | 
792,729,695 


considerations for special treatment of 


revision. upward of the tariff would be 


situation.” 


000,000, it adds tremendously to the 
complications of the obligations of al 


x ed 4 ; 
Special toThe christian 8 Ga Sidhitor 


which prices are based by this con- 
cern. | : 

An American group of capitalists 
has taken 27.5 per cent of new cap- 
ital issue of 4,000,000 marks by the 
worsted spinning mills trolled by 
the Stoehr interests of ipeic, ac- 
cording to a New York Journal of 
Commerce Frankfort cable. 

Jews in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
have organized a 51,000,000 corpora- 
tion to develop industries in Palestine, 
including glass, foundries, limestone, 
brick and machinery. 

The Vienna mint is about to resume 
operations. Work will be done for 


Jugo-Slavia and Holland. ) 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT 
Special to The Christian Science Munitor 
from its Canadian News Office. 
LONDON, Ontario—Confidence that 
the present business depression will 
be of brief duration and that particu- 
larly in the transportation field there 
will be speedy improvement, was ex- 
pressed by Howard G. Kelley, presi- 
dent of the Grand Trunk Railway, in 
an interview here. Mr. Kelley stated 
that all signs pointed to a revival of 
comparatively prosperous times. The 
American railroads have suffered con- 
siderably, he said, but the Grand 


Trunk Railway never was bueier than 
at the present time. Shop s 
been ‘somewhat curtailed, but that is 
regarded as a temporary condition. 


ABE Boon ét Led. Wiles Followed 
15 by Fall in Prices, Short Time 
in Mills rap lay 


The woolen 


_ EDINBURGH, Scotland 

} “Of the South of Scotland, 

which aye a world-wide reputation, 

are at the present time in a very de- 

pressed State. At the beginning of 1920 

business: in trade was booming, 

but a great change has come over it ia 
practically. all its branches. 

Less than 12 months ago prices for 
tweeds were high and going up fast. 
So great was the call at home and 
abroad for best quality goods, that 
other cloths, those of a cheaper kind, 
were for the most part left in the mills 
or on the shop shelves. Money is 
much scarcer now, and the trade has 
become decidedly dull. There has 
been a slump and trade is suffering 


, from stagnation. 
| Different Last Year 


The samé can be said as regards 


hosiery. and underwear stuffs. The 
demand at the beginning of last year 
was almost greater than the supply. 
and with foreign countries entering 
into keen competition with the home 
consumers ,the manufacturers had 
the best of times, and it was all for 
the best of material that the call was. 
The makers could not turn out the 
goods fast enough. 

That is all different now, and the 
workers in the factories of Hawick 


ffs have | and Galashiels and other border towns 


are working on short time. That 
means a big change for them, for dur- 


of prosperity when tweeds and hosiery 


goods were on the boom, but the spin- 
ning business has fallen away to a 


marked extent and the dyeing of wool 


jis a branch of trade that has come 


almost to a standstill. The only hope 
of getting rid of the existing surplus 
of wool, which has grown to an alarm- 
ing extent, is that countries on the 
continent of Europe will be able to 
make large purchases, If that were 
to be the case, the situation would un- 
doubtedly be greatly eased. 

The value of material has fallen 
something like 50 per cent, and the 
outlook for manufacturers and for re- 
tailers who have bought their stocks 
at high prices is none too bright for 
1921. They stand to lose much of the 
profits they made in the boom period, 
and even then, it is recalled, much of 
the money they made did not go into 
their pockets but to the Hxchequer in 
excess profits duty. Many orders are 
_ being canceled, and many contracts 
are being fulfilled at high prices. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 

NEW YORK, New Lork— The actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies for last week shows 
that they hold $12,427,640 reserve in 
excess of legal requirements. This is 
an increase of $14,500,030 from last 
week. 


MORE GOLD LEAVES ENGLAND 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe steam- 
er Aquitania has left Liverpool with 
$2,000,000 in gold consigned to Kuhn 
Loeb & Co. This brings the importa- 
tions of gold consigned to this firm on 
the movement to date to $95,325,000. 


Argentine pesos ... 


‘Special to The Christian Science, Monitor 
LONDON, England—Although the 
long expected and much discussed 
trade agreement between England and 
Soviet Russia has not yet been ratified, 
several contracts with British firms 


have been signed and orders placed 
amounting to several hundreds of thou- 
sands of ds.. In the main these 
contracts relate to engineering work. 
One well-known engineering firm, 
with head offices in London, which 
possesses one of the most extensive 
workshops in the United Kingdom, has 
entered into a contract for the repair 
of Russian rolling stock. This firm 
will also attend to the overhauling of 
a large number of railway engines. 

It is also understood that in the im- 
mediate future the famous Slough 
motor depot -will be used almost ex- 
clusively for the repair and rebuild- 
ing of rolling stock. Other contracts 
entered into provisionally include one 
for the supply of large quantities of 
cloth. This contract has gone to a 
North of England firm. Numbers of 
British houses have arranged business 
deals on a third party basis, goods be- 
ing shipped to “buyers” in a neutral 
country for transshipment to Russia 
against gold deposited by Moscow in 
neutral banks. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Sat. Fri. 
33.76% $3.77% 
.0676 

0706 


0360 
3315 
9166 
88 

35 


Sterling 
Francs (French) .. 


Lire 

Guilders 

German marks .... 
Canadian dollar... 


The uncertain and 


balances, the abnormal economic and 
trade situation of the world, and the 
impossibility of forecasting accurately | 
even the near future preclude the 
formulation of a definite program to 
meet conditions a year hence.’ I do not 
question that particular schedules may | 
need modification in the light of the 


was passed. Some schedules, by being 
revised upward, can be made more pro- 
| ductive of revenue without hampering 
| the imports from Europe. Other sched- | 
ules may be made more productive of 
revenue by being lowered in such a 
way as to permit the freer entry of 
certain goods, with the consequent in- 
crease jn the volume of goods on which | 
the tariff is collected. A strong Case | 
can be made on the basis of military | 


dyestuffs, particularly if world cöndi- 
tions are to remain so disturbed that 
the possibility of another war is se- 
riously to be entertained. But a general 


an inexcusable blunder in the present | 


UNITED STATES IMPORT DUTIES | 


83 


Belgium. 


interest. 


$30,000,000 


Kingdom of Belgium 
External Loan 


Twenty Year 8% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


at 100% and Interest 


of the 


12 BONDS are to be direct external 
obligations 


Kingdom of 


The Loan Contract prqvides for a Sink- 
ing Fund, which is to be sufficient to 
retire the entire issue by maturity. 


In carrying out this provision, the 
Kingdom of Belgium covenants to pay 
quarterly, beginning May 1, 1921, to 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, as Sink- 
ing Fund Trustees, sums sufficient to 
purchase each year $1,500,000 of Bonds 
at not exceeding 107½ % and accrued 


* 


In the event that, prior to December 
15, 1925, Bonds are not purchasable 
through the Sinking Fund in amounts 
sufficient to retire Bonds at the rate of 
$1,500,000 a year, the unexpended bal- 
ance in the Sinking Fund is to be ap- 
plied to thé > redemption of Bonds by 


Sinking Fund Sufficient to Redeem all Bonds at 107%2% by Maturity 


to the redemption of Bonds by lot at 
107142% on the next ensuing Febru- 


ary Ist. 


The Bonds are also to be redeemable as 
a whole or in part at the option of the 
Kingdom of Belgium, on any interest 
date on and after February 1, 1931, at 
10744% and accrued interest. 


All Bonds not previously retired by the 
Sinking F und are to be paid at maturity. 
at 107'44% and accrued interest. 


The Bonds are to be dated February 1, 
1921, and are to mature February 1, 
They are to be issued in coupon 
form, in denominations of $1,000 and 


1941, 


$500, not interchangeable. 


Interest is to be payable February 1 and 
August 1. Principal, premium and in- 
terest are to be payable in United 
States gold coin of the present standard 
of weight and fineness, in New York 


City, at the offices of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. or of Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, without deduction for any 
Belgian taxes, present or future, 


lot at 10714% on February 1, 1926. In 
like manner any moneys remaining in 
the Sinking Fund on December 15th in 
each year thereafter are to be applied 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Duties collected by the United States | 
in 1920 amounted to $337,000.000, based | 
on imports valued at $2,108.000.000. 
Goods amounting to about 33,000,000. 
000 were admitted duty free. The 
largest item on the dutiable list was 
foodstuffs, partly or wholly manufac- 
tured, valued at about $1,120,000,000. 
Crude materials for use in manufac- 
turing, amounting to about 31.550.000, 
000, headed the list of duty free items. | 


INDOOR TRUCKING 
/The Lewis-Shepard Co. 


Our system cuts down costs of re- 
handling your preducts and 
makes work easier. 


Mr. F. H. Hopley will be 
pleased to call and demonstrate 
the efficiency of this system. 


374 BUSH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


cent. 


DANISH BUTTER MEN COMPLAIN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark—Danish 
butter exporters are complaining of 
the action of importers in the English 
market in lowering their- prices and 
concealing them until it is too late for 
the exporters to transfer their produce 
to another market. The National 
Tidende says that considerable losses 
are being occasioned by this attitude 
on the part of English buyers. 


ol prosperity. But while in 
2 the crisis is almost 


economic, in France there is 
aH xe which adds to 


Stpscription nooks will be opened at the offices of J. P. Morgan & Co. and of Guaranty 
Company of New York at 10 o'clock A. M., January 24, 1921, and will be closed in 
their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any and all applications, and also, in any 
event, to award a smaller amount than applied for. 
Amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. in New 
York funds to their order, and the date of payment (on or about February 4, 1921), 
will be stated in the notice of allotment. Trust receipts will be e ty pending the 
preparation of the definitive Bonds. 


For full details regarding this issue reference is made to a circular which may be had on application 


~ On May 21, ee 
tanks This we believe is the 
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J. P. Morcan & Co. GUARANTY Compan Y¥ oF NEw York 
First NATIONAL Bank, NEW York ‘Titre N ATIONAL City CoMPANY, NEw Yorx«K 
NATIONAL BaNnkK or COMMERCE IN NRW York 
BAN RERS Trust CoMPANY THE CASE NATIONAL BANK 
THE Liperty NATIONAL BANK CENTRAL UNION Trust Company or NEw York 
LEE, Hieernson & Co. Kupper, Peasopy & Co. 


HINCKLEY & WOODS. 


Hanris, Forses & Co. 


Dutton, Reap & Co. Hausey, Stuart & Co, 
CONTINENTAL AND en Trust AND SavI Nds BANK, CHICAGO 
CENTRAL. Trust Conrad oF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
First: Trust AND SaAvVINGs Bank, CHICAGO 
oe Trust & Savines BAN R, _CHIcaco 
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LONDON, England (Saturday) — 
—— in leadership has to be re- 
as the result of Saturday’s 
n in the three divisions of the 
; ish. Association Football League 
“for the leaders, Burnley, Birming 
3 2 Crystal Palace gained victories 
. und thereby held their position at the 
eee of the standings. In the First 
n the evenness of the play was 
testi to by the fact that six games 
nere drawn. Intense interest was 
; in the second meeting of the 
and Tottenham Hotspur, the 
| reversing last week’s result 
22 match providing the highest 
in the First Division. 
olose race for supremacy con- 
in the Second Division wherein 
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FRENCH RUGBY 
TEAM A WINNER 


Defeats Scotland in the First of 
the International Matches for 
the Current Season, 3 to 0 


lal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


EDINBURGH, Scotland (Saturday) 
— France obtained a notable success 
here Saturday in the first interna- 
tional Rugby football fixture between 
that country and a United Kingdom 
team during the present season, Scot- 
land being defeated by 3 points to 0. 
‘This is the first victory of France on 
Scottish ground and it was earned by 
the sheer merit of the visiting team 
which had six changes from the side 
originally selected. As expected the 
French backs were very fast and their 
teckling was sure, while the forwards, 


} lish 


* } „6 .. 2 ũ2˙ 222 2—2—2—ũ 


though perhaps not so good as the 


29 Scottish pack in the loose, managed 


to secure a fair share of the ball in 


the scrums. 

The Scotsmen had two Absostnaities 
of scoring in the first half, but A. D. 
Laign was unable to make.a penalty 
kick and a touchdown by A. L. Gracie 
was disallowed for a forward pass. 


2 After this Raoul Got carried the ball 


to within 25 yards of the Scottish 
line; but J. H. Carmichael pulled him 
down in time. A muddle among the 


9 Scottish backs allowed René Crabos to 


snap up the ball and transfer it to the 
agile French half, Eugene Billac, 
who promptly grounded the ball 
between the posts, Crabo's attempt 
to kick the goal resulted in the 
ball bouncing back from the post and 
the interval arrived with no further 
score. ; 

In the second half the big advantage 
in the speed possessed by the French 
wings was apparent while A. T. Sloan 
was outclassed at standoff by Billac. 
The defense on both sides was equally 
good and neither attack could succeed 
in adding to the small score. The 
summary: 

FRANCE SCOTLAND 
auer, .. 666 6 6 „ 0 
Doubee, ret ene. Maxwell 
Lasserre, .. ft. MePherson 
Biraben, .. „„, MeDougall 
Pons, f... 


Coscoll ꝶ . „ „„, Bannerman 
rene eee ese e, Cununing 
eres eee eee f. Gallie 
Piteu, sh. 


Lobbies, re...... lw, Kilgour 
Dore, TO. . „eee eee e, Gracie 
Crabos, le...... Thomson 
Got, Wùùãu t Eh FW, Carmichael 
r b, Forsayth 

Score— France 3. Scotland 0. Try—Bil- 
lac. Tuna 40m. periods, 


WALES AMATEURS 
DEFEAT ENGLAND 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


WOLVERHAMPTON, England (Sun- 
day) —- Wales obtained the first vic- 
tory the Principality has ever won in 
an amateur international Association 
football match with England when, 
contrary to general expectation, the 
English side was defeated Saturday by 
2 goals to 0 at Molyneux ground. Only 
two players who appeared in the corre- 
sponding game last season were pres- 
ent at Wolverhampton and the English 
side was practically new as compared 
with the eleven that defeated Ireland 
recently. 

The game was fairly even fin the 
first half and each goal keeper was 
tested on occasion; but halftime ar- 
rived without any score. After the in- 
terval both G. H. Baker and Mitchell 
were fortunate in preserving their goal 
intact and Wales threw away a great 
opportunity when Edward Davies, cen- 
ter, failed to score from a penalty 
kick. Later, however, Davies made 
amends by heading the ball into the 
net from a pass which came from the 
right wing. Before the whistle went 
for time, play grew keener, the Eng- 

forwards making great efforts to 
equalize, without result. Then Wales 
broke away and the result was settied 
by C. Edwards scoring a second goal. 
The summary: 
WALES 


ENGLAND 


. Price, „beetle. Buck 


Jones, il. —***«ä:;:fr3:?;2g4:: . Kail 
Davies, Ee. +e. oiace eben 6 See bees baceces oy Blair 
r Dogtzart 
v. OF..........+.-0l, Davis 


ee ce RR rhb, Long. 
Edwards, Gresford, chb....ch 

Lioyd, Ts hc rddceadetcecvcicces 
yg me 
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e Ster NEW BOSTON ARENA 


F. S. Whitlock of Harvard Club| 
Defeats Joseph Walker 3d of 


Yale Cub in Hard Match 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


tidnal Squash Championship for play- 
ers not listed on the ranking lists, 


on the courts of the Squash Club Sat- 
urday. Of the 28 scheduled to play, 
only six failed to appear, leaving nine 
matches actually played. Of these, 
the favorites won easily in every case; 
except in the match between F. 8. 
Whitlock, Harvard Club, and Joseph 


Walker 3d., Yale Club. In the open- 
ing game, neither could gain an ad- 
vantage of more than two points, tying 
at 3 all, 4 all, dnd so on to 13 all, when 
extra points became necessary. Fin- 
ally 17 all was reached, and after 
service had changed hands several 
times; Whitlock captured the game 
point. He led in the second at 4—40, 
but Walker again squared matters, and 
they alternated in the lead to 10 all, 
when Whitlock again forged to the 
front, taking the next four points, 
within one of the match. Walker, how- 
ever, brought his score to 13 before 
a wonderful drive by Whitlock to the 


back wall fell dead at Walker’s feet, 


giving the match to Whitlock. The 


summary: 
UNITED STATES CLASS: B SQUASH 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP—First Round 


C. T. Coney, Yale Club, defeated S. 8. 
Walker, Yale Club, 15—10, 15—6. 

F. W. Chambers, Columbia Club, de- 
feated A. C. Scott, Columbia Club, 15—10. 
10—15, 15—6. | 

E. H. Heminway, Harvard Club, de- 
feated C. F. Fuller, Harvard Club, 12—15, 
15—12, 15—10. 

J. C. Rochester, Squash Club, defeated 
Joseph Coffin; Columbia Club, by default. 

F. S. Ritchie, Harvard Club, defeated 
Grover O'Neill, Harvard Club, 15—7, 15—8. 

‘Willis Putnam, Columbia Club, defeated 
J. W. Pulleyn, Columbia Club. 15—8, 
15—10. 

. Mahon, Columbia Club, defeated 
R. I. Grinnell, Harvard Club, 15—5, 15—5. 

H. V. Crawford, Montclair Athletic Club, 
defeated G. A. Walker Jr., Princeton Club, 
15—12, 8—16, 15—4. 

F. S. Whitlock, Harvard Club, defeated 
Joseph Walker 3d, Yale, 18—17, 15—13. 

F. M. Simonds Jr., Columbia * de- 
feated H. R. Burt, Columbia Club, By de- 
fault. 

R. F. Potter, Yale Club, defeated M. M. 
Sterling, Crescent Athletic Club, by de- 
fault. 

Reginald Roome, Yale Club, defeated K. 
F. MacVaugh, Crescent Athletic Club, 
15—12, 15—5. 

Lindsay Bradford, Yale Club, defeated 
J. F. Trounstein, Yale Club, by default. 

Second Round 

Ww. A. Kimbal, Columbia Club, defeated 
Kingsley ~ Kunhardt. Columbia Club, by 

default. 

E. P. Pierce, Harvard Club, defeated A. 
B. Baxter Jr., Crescent Athletic Club, by 
default. 

T. R. Coward, Yale Club, defeated B. E. 
Whitlock, Columbia Club, 15—0, 15—0. 

F. A. Seller, Montclair Athletic Club, 
defeated C. W. Dingee, Crescent Athletic 
Club, 18—16, 15—8. 

Moses, Columbia Club, defeated Shaw, 
Columbia Club, 12—15, 15—4, 15—5. 

J. W. Ivins, Crescent Athletic Club, de- 
feated A. C. Schermerhern, Yale Eiud, 
15—13, 17—15. 

Van Gerbig, Squash Club, defeated Nl F 
Torrance, Crescent Athletic Club, 18—16, 

12—15, es 
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PRINCETON BEATS 
CORNELL FIVE; 19 TO 12 


PRINCETON, New Jersey—Prince- 
ton and Cornell met here Friday for 
the second time in the Intercollegiate 
Basketball League championship race 
of 1920-21 and the Tigers reversed the 


decision of the first game by defeat- 
ing the Ithacans 19 to 12. When they 
met at Ithaca December 20, Cornell 
won 24 to 20. 

Friday’s game was one of the best 
seen here in some time. Both teams 
guarded closely with A. H. Brawner 
Jr. '21 of Princeton doing some excep- 
tional work in this department of play. 
The foul shooting of both teams was 
above the standard only 7 chances 
being missed in 24 tries. The sum- 
mary: ? 5 

PRINCETON 


Jefferies, Wittmer. If.. 
Opie. Winfield, rf. Ig. 7 Fresnel Pope, Myers 
D l c, Rippe 
Legendre, Brawner, lg rf, Barkalew 
Bergen, If, Molinet 

Score—Princeton University 19, Cornell 
University 12. Goals from floor—Jefferies, 
Dickinson, Brawner, Opie, Legendre for 
Princeton; Barkalew, Rippe for Cornell. 
Goals from foul—Legendre 5, Brawner 4 
for Princeton; Sidman 4, Molinet 4 for 
Cornell. Referee—T. J. Thorpe, Columbia. 
Umpire—Mr. Corcoran, Navy. Time—Two 
20m. periods. 


IOWA STATE DIVIDES 
WITH KANSASSTATE 


Special ts The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

AMES, lowa—Superior height and 
weight of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College basketball team com- 
bined with the acourate goal-shooting 
of Capt, H. L. Bunger 22, put the 
speed and short-passing game of the 
‘Iowa State College quintet in a twce- 
game series here Friday and Satur- 
day. Iowa State won the first contest 
27 to 17 and lost the second 25 to 12. 
In the first game after trailing to a 


AMUSEMENTS | 


: “BOSTON 


CORNELL 


the eg ‘datanke was notewort 

lowa State guards were at a decided 
disadvantage in covering the rangy 
Kansas forwards and center; the in- 
accuracy of the Aggies ‘prevented their 


‘ing a class of bockey far ‘superior to 


ial to 83 Sclence Monitor 
Special Christian 


VICTORIA, Bettiah, British Lee ee 


anything produced pefore this season, 
and showing flashes of brilliant com- 
bination play,.Victoria easily ne 


cee er er Mat 


ve j among tink: 


Dunderdale, BW vi cen cesecces „ 


W. Loughlin, r........+..,..0, W. Adams 


| Prederickson, 
| Oatman, Ps, castes cod ond du coals Harris 
8 Gaarden 
* ughlin, ꝶꝙdt „„ „0. Cook 
Fowler. FFF Lehman 

Score Victoria 4, Vancouver 1. Goals 
—Frédéerickson 3, W. Loughlin for Vic- 
toria; W. Adams for Vancouver. Substi- 


GS. .. „„. J. Adams : 


‘NEW YORK, New York—The Na- tion 


classified as Class B, made a fine start 


P. played a defensive gäme, neither one | ~ — 


Cornish, Pope 


taking full advantage of this situa- 


Captain Bunger was the deciding 
factor in Kansas State’s favor in the 
second game. Shooting unerringly 
from well down the floor he caged 6 
field goals and added 3 more points to 
his team’s -total on free total. The 
Iowa State men seemed unable to rally, 
‘when points were necessary to even 
the score. The Aggies led by 1 point, 
12 to 11, at the end of the first half. 
During the second period the count 
swayed back and forth until near the 
end of the game when 2 field goals 
by E. R. Cowell 21 and L. Lovell 23 
gave Kansas State the deciding points. 
The summary: 

First Game 

IOWA STATE KANSAS STATE 

b rg. W. C. Cowell 
Shepard, Boyd, . lg, E. R. Cowell 
c e. Jennings 
Woodward, Willimack, White, 18 


rf, Knostman, Foval, Kuykendall, 
Williams 

Currie, rg if. Bunger 
Score—Iowa State Agricultural College 
27, Kansas State Agricultural College 17. 
Goals from floor—Green 4, Shepard 3, 
Innes, Currie, Woodward for Iowa State; 
Knostman 2, Jennings 2, W. C. Cowell, E. 
R. Cowell for Kansas State. Goals from 
foul—Shepard 5, Currie 2 for Iowa State; 
Bunger 5 for Kansas State. Referee—F. 


Vancouver 4 to 1. 

During the first 20 minutes Lehman 
easily upheld his wonderful reputation 
as a goal keeper by stopping shots 
aimed at him from all angles; but he 
could not check the two shots which 
Frederickson sent past him, and Wil- 
liam Loughlin’s shot which got by 
him when he was lying on the ground. 
Two fine passes from Dunderdale 
helped Frederickson to score on each 
occasion. Vancouver was quite out- 
played in the first period. There was 
no score in the second, which featured 
brilliant end-to-end rushes of both 
teams and much hard checking, the 
home defense showing up to consid- 
erable ‘advantage. Some of the best 
plays in the whole game were crowded 
into the last period, notably the shot 
with which Frederickson made his 
third goal. Right from the faceoff 
Vancouver made rush after rush on 
Fowler, but found the home goal ten- 
der right at the top of his form. 
Shortly before the end W. Adams, the 
Vancouver rover, scored his side's 
lone goal when he took the puck right 
from the center of the ice and beat 
the entire Victoria defense, Fowler 


tutes—-H. Meeking, G. Meeking for Vic- 
toria: Desfireau for Vancouver. Referee— 
Tres fon. sone 20m. periods. 


—— tama 


ST. PATRICKS WIN IN 
FAST OVERTIME GAME 


Special to The Ci.ristian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
OTTAWA, Ontario — St. Patricks’ 
furnished the surprise of the season 
heré Saturday night when they de- 
feated Ottawa by 5 to 4 after 17 min- 
utes fast overtime play. The St. Pat- 
ricks were always contenders and on 
the soft ice showed superior condi- 
tion to Ottawa. The latter after tak- 
ing an early lead lost their speed 
and could do very little by individual 
work. Corbett Denneny of the Toronto 
team scored the winning goal after 
driving in the pass from K. Randall. 
C. Benedict, who heretofore has been 
a tower of strength to the Ottawas, 
was off his game and allowed several 
easy shots to get by him. V. Forbes. 
on the other hand, was a veritable 
stone wall. He stopped dozens of 


finished up with a record of 8 

wins and 2 losses. The line-up: 

ST. PATRICKS 
Cdcbacdésoeencd@, arta 

.c, Nighbor 

Denneny 


„ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „ „% eRe eee „% „%%% 
„ „„ „„ „„ „ Cee lw, 


„eder ee eee eee 


Patricks; Denneny 2, Nighbor, Boucher 
for Ottawa. Substitutes — Stewart, Dye 
for St. Patricks; Mackell, Bruce, Graham 
for, Ottawa. Referee — Cooper Smeaton. 
Umpires— E. Butterworth and J. Wallace. 
Time — Three 20m. periods and 17m. over- 
time. 


CLEVELAND BEATS DULUTH 

CLEVELAND, Ohio — The Cleve- 
land hockey team tightened its hold 
on the lead of Group 2 in the United 
States Amateur Hockey League by de- 
feating Duluth 10 to 3 here Friday. 


QUAKER CITY TEAM WINS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Quaker City won its first United States 
Amateur Hockey League game by de- 
feating St. Nicholas, 6 to 1, at the Ice 
Palace Friday. 


PRINCETON IS DEFEATED 
PRINCETON, New Jersey — Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania defeated 
Princeton University in a gymnastic 
meet here Saturday, 34 points to 20. 


hard shots and handled his team like 
a veteran. R. Noble on the visitors’ 


The Red and Blue wrestlers won 5 
out of 6 firsts. 


E, Birch. 


Second Game 
KANSAS STATE IOWA STATE 
Bunger, If rg. Currie 
Knostman, Foval, rf ig, Green, Paige 


CLASSIFIED BY CITIES 


r soles 64 oe cea'b eee s....c, Innes 
E. R. Cowell, if , Shepard 
W. C. Cowell, rg if, Woodward, White 
Score—Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege 25, lowa State Agricultural College 
21. Goals from floor—Bunger 6, Jennings | 
2, Knostman, Foval. E. R. Cowell oe 
Kansas State; Shepard 2, Green, Innes 
Currie, White, Paige for Iowa State. | 
Goals from foul—Bunger 3 for Kansas | BALANCE $12 


ed | wood floors, French casement ’ 
State; Shepard 7 for Iowa. Referee—H. | water, @ush teliet, wired fer. Hehts, ote. 


G. — new. in grove on large lake, 19¢ fare 
rc iof Boston: boating. bathing. ete. D-8, The 


WASHINGTON STATE o§ 
DIVIDES TWO GAMES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


PULLMAN, Washington--State Col- 
lege of Washington and the University 
of Washington broke even in a two- 
game basketball series here, the 
University beating out the Cougars in 
the last 10 minutes of the first game 
by a score of 26 to 24, and the Cougars : 
winning the last game, 23 to 15. In the 
first game the State players played all 
round the visitors, 18 to 6 in the first 
half. H. E. Sielk, the Washington cen- 
ter, and Lewis, forward, made 5 and 6 
field goals, respectively, but seemed | 
unable to get going in the first half. 


R. A. Cisna 22, playing center until 
he was put out of the game with five | .~ yoy 
personal fouls, was the Cougar scoring PIANOS FOK ANG TUNER 
machine, getting 5 baskets from the |GrorGe ANDERSON_ Phone 143 FP. O. 99! 
floor. * 

In the second game both 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN | 
PAPAL — — LIAS 
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other position sritable to educated woman. 
D-27, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
“SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER wishes i post- 
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lent reference, B-20. The Christian Science 
Monitor, 21 E. 40th St.. N. X. C 
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ALASKA 


JUNEAU 
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S -Otier. 
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C. H. FIELD 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 


Alpine Weod& SupplyCo 


Russell and Adeline Streets 
BERKELEY 1810 


getting a field basket until after 10 
minutes of play. The first half ended 
with a score of 7 to 6 in favor of the 
University. Both teams came back in 
the second half with little let up in 
their determination but John Friel 23. 
Cisna and M. W. Rockey 21, found 
the basket easier than the State for- 
wards. The summaries: 

First Game 
WASHINGTON WASH. STATE 
Talbot, „ Loomis 
Ig. Melver 

0 isna | 


Crawford, rg lf, Rockey | 
Score—University of Washington a 
State College of Washington 24. Goa 
from the floor—lIewis 6, Sielk 5 for W waned 
ington; Cisna 5, Friel 2, Rockey 1 for 
State. Goals from fouls—Talbot 4 tor 
Washington; Loomis 7, McIver for State. 


Referee—-Samuel Moyer, Spokane. 20 e rout U 


Second Game 
WASHINGTON WASH. 


Talbot, 


Two 20m. periéds. 
STATE 


Crawford, rg if, Rockey | 

Score—State College of Washington 23, 
University of Washington 15. Goals from 
floor—Cisna 2, Friel 5, Rockey for State: 
Sielk 3, Lewis, Crawford for Washington. 
Goals from fouls—MéTver 6, Loomis for 
State; Talbot 3, Crawford 2 for Washing- 
ton. Referee—Samuel Moyer, Spokane. 
Time—Two 20m. periods. 
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A Kare Opportunity eee 


PHONE BERXELFY less 
HARMS & MORSE. Ine. 
STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS. 
For a student (16 to 18) in girls’ boarding 2163 = A yu tut specialty 
school near Boston to pay part of her ex- 15 Fett. 1080 1825 
perses by helping in the school offite; | f 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Ripe Organ, College 
Preparation and general courses. Term 
opens next week. Write at once for de- 
cng e F 90, The Christian Science Moni- 
r, Bos 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


In PIANO and ORGAN 


IS OFFERED — one of the best ciri«’ board 
schools near Boston... If DESINGTELY 
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yourself. 
M 44. Tue Christian Science Monitor. Boston. 
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W. b. KNOW LEs, Senet t 
2310 ph Avenue Phone 2 


Berk. 1073 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAK PRICES. 
2263 2263 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Publie Library 


LUTHY BATTERIES 


HOCKEY TONIGHT at 


— St. Botelph St. and Mass. Ave. 
B. A. A. vs. Montreal 
‘TOMORROW NIGHT 


Shoe Trades Club vs. Montreal Shamrocks 


| Director, &1 jane U bt. . Tork City. 


Two Years Service or a New Battery 
jy Without Cost | 
Phone Berkeley $468. Telegraph & Blakc Sts. 


DANA’S GARAGE 
CONLEY'S — STATION, So" 2 28 Centre 9 


2 — Sat d 


THE TOLTEC CLUB 
Ak OUTING, CLUB FoR pore tr 


spent in C 1 Park 
7 X. — D 
and 
New Tork. 


of Cha 


2184 University Ave. 
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OTTAWA , 


BERKELEY 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery 


=” 


— 
Men's Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 


VAN & STORAGE Co. 


Household Goods and Baggage 

Moved. Packed and Stored 

1511 Shattuck Ave. 
HIN K’S 

DRY GOODS 


One of Berkeley’s 
Largest 
Stores 


J. F. Hink & Son, Ince. 


M JACOBY & CO. 


FURRIERS 
EXCLUSIVE TAILORS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Telephene Berkeley 732 2020 University Ave. 


RADSTON’S BOOK STORE 
STATIONERY AND BOOKS 
2225 SHATTUCK AV. 
The Booterie 
2233 Shattuck Ave. 
Walk-Over Boot Shop 
2309 Telegraph Ave. 


GARWOOD & BUELL, Proprietors. | 
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GOOD SHOES 


___ Betkeley—Oakiland—San Francisco 8 


KIRK’ S Picture Framing | 


Pictures & Mirrors 
Tel. Berk. 4913. 2136 Center St. 


L. H. SERVICE 
Watchmaker and.Jeweler Engravi ing | 


2208 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
Phone Berkeley 878 
i 


MANHATTAN LAUNDRY CO. 
1812 DWIGHT WAY 
Tel. Berkeley 335 
BERVICE—OAKLAND D AND BERKELEY _ 
The Rochester | Electric Co. 


JUST EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
Berkeley 3385 


. J. SILL & 

House of Quality 
Vegetabies— | 
Phone 


SILL’S 


Groceries Delicacies. Fruits an: 
Hardware. 2130 University Avenue. 
Berkeley 5204. Home F 1 


ee — 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 
Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 
BERKELEY ELECTRICAL CO. 
REPAIRING, r SUPPLIES 


BERKELEY NN 2142 CENTER STREET | 
BRADSHAW ELECTRIC CO. 
2016 SHATTUCK AVE. 

Tel. Rerk. 649 
ANYTHING ELECTRICAL 

CK BROTHERS, @ Premier Printers 
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California Meat Market 


Telephone Berke B41 Perkeley 342 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


H. RINGHOLM 


Phone Rerkeley 451 ners and Der 
Tailors to Men Women 
222) SHATTUCK VENUE 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
£078 Addisen St: Street 


LOS GATOS 


EAST SIDE MARKET 
B. Balzer 


Los GAros 


PHONE 168 


Tel. Berk. 2690 


818 


. 
Phone 861 
Family Hotel and Transient 


* OAKLAND 


Phone lakeside 541 
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1 

* 

CLAY, FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTE ers. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


A Progressive 
Department Store 


with a 30 years’ service record. <A store trues 
to its ideals to be a worthy business factor 
in a great community: true to its merchandising 
policy of dependable merchandise, fair dealing 
and best store service. 


HINGSTON’S 


FORD SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 


Colonial Cafeteria 
Continuous Service 
422-428 Fourteenth Street 
Between Broadway and Franklin 
| OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


‘Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Scedsmen 


Nurserymen 
Florists 


| EVERYTHING FOR YOUR HOME 
AND GARDEN 


917 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 
| MARSHAL L STEEL COMPANY 


Dry — and Dyers 

2124 Centre Stree Berkeley 
Delivery in ‘Oakland. . Berkeley, Richmond 

OFFICE SUPPLIES 

SOCIAL STATIONERY 
| PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
| LEATHER GOODS 
FAVORS 
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| CiRCULATING LIBRARY 


SMITH BROTHERS 
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OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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ALITY AND SERVICE 
Phone Lakeside 525 and 526 
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14th St. 
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PALO ALTO MARKET 


Fancy Meats 
Phone 821 224 University Ave. 


Victrolas and Records 
RALPH C. DODSON 
340 University Ave. 


Hotel Palo Alto 


PUBLIC DINING ROOM 
Ten Minutes Ride from Stanford University 
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Garments made to Order, Remodeled or Repaired 
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GHAS. C. NAVLET Co. 
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Florists 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 
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Suzanne Floral Company 
Flowers shipped anywhere. 
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NEVADA 
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Lovelock 


RENO 


CARL KUHN 
CLOTHIER AND HABERDASHER 
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28 East Second St. RENO, NEVADA 
Exclusive Agents for 
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STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
W. H. HENRY | 

10 South Aurora St. | 


Phone 361 
PACIFIC TRANSFER 
__Moeving. A Aute Trucking. Fireproof Storage. 
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WOLF BROS. 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 
808 FRANKLIN STREET TAMPA 
Millinery, Suits, Coats and Dresses. 


Fall and Winter 1920-21. | 


Cracowaner’s 
Women's Fine Apparel 


GEORGIA 


2 ATLANTA a 

FROHSIN’S 1 

“Correct Dress for Women! 
50 Whitehall 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR | 


J. P. ALLEN & CO. 
49-51-53 Whitehall Street 
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Children of discriminating taste. 
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Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


130 Kemble &t.. Rox 
Established 1856 .§ _ ait x. 1071 


MALDEN | 


) 


~ LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
30 Pleasant Street 


Malden 13 
“YOU CAN ¥Y ON LEWANDOS” 


| 
WALTHAM 
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Cleaners—-Dyers-——Launderers 
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SUPPLY CO. 
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Furs Remodeled at a Reasonable Rate. 
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HOME COOKING PROMPT SERVICE | 
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Ground-Gripper Shoes 
are carried in Portland only at the. 
Ground-Gripper Shoe Store 
381% Washington St.. Portland, Ore. | 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO. | 
Leading Exclusive 
Fur Manufacturers 


Moderate Prices — Absolute Reliability | 


147 Broadens. PORTLAND. ORE. 
Tast 3583 288 Grand Ave. 


Queen City , 
Cleaning & Dye Works 
e. A. F. A. ANDERSON “PORTLAND ORE. 
“GOOD SENSE ! 
SHOES” 


Their Quality and Price, 
| KNIGHT ) together with our e--el- 
s/f lent service, will surely 

please you. 
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342 Morrison, near Broadway 
____ PORTLAND, OREGON 
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270 Morrison n Sts., 
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Seattle, Washington 
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EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE Woodlawn Flower Shop 
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20 2 1410-1412 Second Avenue. SEATTLE 


TENNESSEE ie eae WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Our Floral Telegraph covers 
_.___ KNOXVILLE 


SALEM 


J. L. BUSICK & SON. Groceries . 
Charge Accounts at 456 State St. 

Cut Rate Stores 118 & Commercial. 255 N. Com 
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TORES TRY ONE 


U. S. and Canada ° 
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9 | HARRY A. CROUCH se 
| Phoenix ix Dye Works BAKER BROS. CO. 


JOS. A. SCHIFFERS, Prop. Pianos 


J. C. FISHER. w. p. HAINES add Others 


: High Art Dry Cleaning v. carry the: Stradivare Phonograph snd other 


1623 THIRD AVE.. SEATTLD. 


413 W. Clinch R. COOPER WILLIS 


PUGET SOUND VIEW 
WASHINGTON ACREAGE AND LOTS 
BELLINGHAM 


Improved and unimproved: large and small: 
Morse Hardware Co. 


, close to transportation. 208 Marton gt.. Seattle 
Home of _the Great Majestic Range | 


Banking by Mail 


It may not always be convenient for 
pom to come to the bank in person. If 
SEATTLE : — „ “Unele Sam“ will do it for you. 
McC ASKILL & BONN An Src may be sent by check, money 


order, or currency by registered mail. 


Your instructions will have our prompt 
and careful attention. 


4134 — bags Seattle King County State Bank 
orth University District. 


2 507 PINE ST. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


“WHE WE 50 ‘expert ‘carpentry and repair work. 
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DISTINCTIVE SPRING — In 
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WEARING APPAREL 


| Seattle, Wash. 
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Pike Street. Pine and Westlake Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 


Gloves. Hosiery. Handkerchiefs, Blouses. 
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IHE SILK SHOP 1 ROADS LEAD 
J. D. ZAHRT , to RHODES” 


Silverstone Bldg. (Upstairs) 


WESTLAKE AT PINE, 
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Full Showing of N Full and Complete Stocks of 
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WEARABLES J Requirements of the IIome. 
MISS OLIVER’S BABY SHOP 


n Union Bt hodes rothers 
INSURANCE R B 8 
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= =. 2 ere oe Savings Accounts 
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High Grade Footwear 
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they are suitable where they are. 
hould like something in the method 
horsemen of the Parthenon 
relief, bold and simple, with 
d gold, some symbol 
's life running round the 
suggesting what ke came 
as the memorial itself symbolizes 
has become in the hearts 
minds of men. But don’t ask me 

a subject for this Lincoln frieze. 
I 3 think of nothing.“ 

As he spoke an idea came to me, as 
ideas do, seemingly from nowhere, and 
I said, “Did you see in the paper the 
other day that somebody from Cal- 
ifornia has just presented to the Na- 


it 


1 


28 
F 
25 


gi hese 
10 


urface of the 

wedge himself. .Well, how would 
Lincoln the Railsplitter do as a sub- 
ject for the frieze?’ 

William smiled. He was pleased. 
Quick on the uptake is William. 

“Think of it,“ I continued, “The 
Railsplitter! All the early life of 
Lincoln, all that he was, and sprang 
from may be symbolized by the craft 
of splitting rails in which he was an 
adept. How it lends itself to decora- 
tive treatment; how fine the action, 
rhythm and gestures of wielding the 
ax and the wedge. Why it could be- 
gin with the tree, cutting it down, its 
fail, the saw at work, the splitting of 
the rails, placing them in position, 
and then the final panel, the fence, 
well and rightly made, as Lincoln 
would make it, winding out of the 
picture. It would be an actuality, the 
beginnings of Lincoln and as worthy 
a place in his shrine as the idealized 
representation of the Panathenaic 
Procession \was or the walls of the 
Parthenon.” 
“It’s an idea,” said William, and 
scourged for it. People hate ideas, 
especially other people's. I had an 
idea when I was in Washington which 
I offer to you. It may do for one of 
your go-as-you-please articles.” 

“Be careful, William,” I said. 

“Listen,” he murmured. “Do you re- 


call the appalling architecture of the 


said, “Why isn't there 

an Aristotle, and a Phidias 
ys? doesn’t improve, it 
* t's all. We are more ex- 
technical processes have 

ted and ripened 

vision is no finer 

of Greece, Egypt 

hin “This, of course, is final: 
was the photograph that Wil- 
passed to me It was a mag- 
uction of two of the 

from the frieze ‘of the 


In this n. 

y relief, they recorded the pro 
a as it swept A the Hill ot 15 
8; and this fragment, these 
: are part of it. 
2 0 tee a wonder! How they sit 
4 — how alive, yet how dec- 


they are!“ 
nodded. He took the photo- 


1, looked me it, then said, “I wish 


done something of this kind 
e Lincoln Memorial at Washing- 
1 es of the Jules Guérin mural 
Have you seen them?” 
as it was possible to see 
“I crooked my neck 
stared, but they are at 
that I could make out 
except a number of figures 
4 Is it too much 
aintings should be 
ey can be seen? 
of them, and the 
n Memorial?” 


Smithsonian Institution, outside and 
inside? It was built in the worst 
period, about 1850. It hurts me to 
leaok at the Smithsonian: it hurts me 
more to enter it. And next door, just 
over the street, is the new Freer Art 
Gallery, a beautiful. building, a joy to 
look at. The growth of American cul- 
ture is typified in the 70 years that 
separates the Smithsonian from the 
Freer, one utterly awful, the other 
‘joyously lovely. There’s your article. 
I couid be eloquent about it.” 

“If you stay much longer in 
America,” I said, “we shall find you 
on the lecture-platform.” 

William relapsed into gloom. 

—Q. R. 


RUSSIAN DRAWINGS 
SHOWN IN DUBLIN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—A picture gal- 
lery has been opened in Dawson 
Street, Dublin, by J. Crampton 
Walker, who purposes holding.a series 
of montu.y exhibitions there. Mr. 
Walker, who is himself a well-known 


artist, is devoting the first of these’ 


exhibitions to a selection from the 
works of Miss Winifred Cooper; who 
has spent a considerable time in Russia 
and was there during the revolution 
of 1917. These are mainly landscapes 
and presentments of peasant life in 
Russia, and give, not the mere tour- 
ist’s view of the outward and pictur- 
esque, but something of the inward 
life of the peasantry in Tourgeniev's 
district—the government of Orel. 
Many of her pictures are of anti- 
revolution times, others were drawn 
during the revolution. “What Is 
Freedom?” shows a group of peasants 


sitting in a rustié cabin by the light 


The floors are earthen and the in- 
na «i tragic hero of the war's opening out- 


of a hanging oil-lamp, trying to solve 
the problem. There are nine figures 
all with the same 

their 


center who is asking the question. 

In the “Festival of the Revolution” 

is seen a crowd of men with re- 

bellion in their rugged countenances, 
red flags. 


Miss Cooper shows several cottage 
interiors resembling those in Ireland. 
Nowadays the Russian cottages or 

are mostly built of brick, 
y of the old wooden huts, 
without chimneys, still remain. 


peasants are excraordinarily attrac- | 
| tive, with 


a distinctive beauty which 


palace at Ven all these painted 
from fife and eg all th b 
American ake under. 

National Art Committee, - 7 pre- 
| sented as the nucleus of the aforesaid 
National Gallery, housed in the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

It was not until the spring of 1919, 
when the Ver 
was in full ision, that the United 
States put. forts any concerted artistic 
effort to make an official pictorial 
record of the war. Then, under the 
leadership of the Hon. Henry White, 
and with such influential patrons as 
Mrs. .W. H. Crocker, Robert W. de 
Forest, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Arthur 
W. Meeker, Herbert L. Pratt, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Charles P. Taft, and Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the big idea was conceived 
and carried out of sending to Europe 
eight or 10 of our ablest portrait 
painters, end giving them opportunity 
to study from life the world’s mighty 


soldiers and statesmen assembled in 
The diplomatic com- 


council at Paris. 
plexities of this formidable under 
taking, no less than the rea) hardships 


and handicaps encountered by the 


artists in Europe, were surmounted in 
a way that should make a history in 
itself. But the great object was 
achieved, and the United States pos- 
sesses a collection of real war por- 
traits which, in comparison with those 
Officially provided for on a grander 
scale by countries like France, Eng- 
land, and Canada, has at least this 
distinction: that it is broad‘y inter- 
national, including -representative 
men of the various allied states, in- 
stead of being a restricted national 
family affair. 


Nation-Wide in Character 


In order that the gift ef these paint- 
ings to the National Portrait Gallery 
at Washington should be truly nation- 
wide in character, it was arranged 
that individual cities should each pro- 
vide for a small group of the portraits, 
to be financed by their local art pa- 


‘rons, all of whom will be duly honored 


in permanent record at the final in- 
stallation of the collection. The pre- 
sentations to date represent the 
reservations made respectively by 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, New 
York, and San Francisco. The choice 
and assignments of the artists—which, 
of course, have nothing to do with this 
distribution of localities—are as fol- 
lows: Chicago— Field Marshal Haig, 
Marshal Joffre, General Amando Diaz, 
painted by John C. Johansen; Cincin- 
nati—Albert, King of the Belgians; 
Premier Lloyd George, General Persh- 
ing, by Douglas Volk; Cleveland—Pre- 
mier Bratiano (Rumania), Premier 
Pashich (Serbia), Prince Saionji 
(Japan), by Charles Hopkinson; New 
York—-President Wilson, General Le- 
man (defender of Liége), Marshal 
Foch, by Edmund C. Tarbell; San 
Francisco—Cardinal Mercier, Premier 
Clemenceau, Admiral Beatty, by Cecilia 
Beaux. Yet to be assumed by other 
cities are: Premier Borden (Ca 
General Currie (Canada), by Joseph 
de Camp; Elizabeth, Queen of the Bel- 
gians; Premier Hughes (Australia), 
Premier Veniselos (Greece), by Jean 
McLane; Admiral Sims, by Irving R. 
Wiles: Herbert Hoover, by Edmund 
C. Tarbell; and Premier Orlando 
(Italy), by John C. Johansen. Mr. 
Johansen is also the painter of the 
large picture, “Signing the Peace 
Treaty, 1919,“ R 24 of the prin- 
cipal delegates. 


Portraits to Order 


These canvases, with their life-size 
faces and figures, and occasionally 
dramatic or spectacular pictorial treat- 
ment, make an imposing array in the 
museum’s grand gallery of special ex- 
hibitions. Necessarily, the proposi- 
tion as a whole was too much of a 
“large order,” hemmed in with ex- 
igencies of time and circumstances, to 
call forth a uniform high order of 
artistic merit. These are portraits 
made to order—documents, rather 
than drama. The most that can be 
expected is an interesting assemblage 
of contrasted high-caste racial and 
national types, observed with intelli- 
gence and perhaps here and there with 
indivicual distinction, by trained artist 
eyes of modern American adjustment. 

It is curious to note that these 
American artists as a rule show 
livelier reaction to their foreign than 
to their native assignments. Neither 
Tarbell’s studiously posed “President 
Wilson“ nor Wiles’ coldly conven- 
tional “Admiral Sims,” nor Douglas 
Volk’s standing figure of General! 
Pershing,” with a horse oddly dwarfed 
and distanced in faulty foreshorten- 
ing, will be likely to set a classic 
standard: On the other hand, Volk's 
“Lioyd George,” a nearly profile por- 
trait of the English Premier at work 
in his study, has unaffected force 
and dignity; and Tarbell’s “General 
Leman” is treated with a. suggestion 
of somber grandeur not unworthy of 
an historical. presentment of this 


burst. Of the several works marked 
by character distinction or sympa- 
thetic insight visibly expressed in the 
artist's technical fabric, perhaps the 
most striking are two portraits of 
relatively secondary figures in the 
world e ag Saionjt, the vet- 


eran dapanese statesman. and Premier 


by | 
in the Salonjt presentment, the | 


Bratiaho of Rwumania—both 


| Charles Hovkinson. - 


illes Peace Conference | 


1, canvas, quite 2 of holding its 
. jown | with ‘ob Cardinal 


vesture. . 
sche aiak'e! 1 picture of the 


|“Signing” at Versailles is a disap- 


pointment, for the same reason that 
Orpen's and other artists’ attempts at 
the same panoramic subject have gen- 


‘(erally failed in coordinate pictorial 


effect. The scenic. setting ts too vast, 
the assembled figures of the great 
men are too small, and there are too 
many of them, even for identification 
of likenesses, unless with the aid of 
a charted diagram. 

Special note should be made of the 
fact that the preliminary sketches for 
these National Gallery war. portraits 
are on public view at the Arden gal- 
lery (599 Fifth Avenue), to remain 
there during and for a week after 
the current éxhibition of the com- 
pleted works at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. These sketches, made from life 
and under exceptionally interesting 
conditions by foremost contemporary 
portrait painters, will attract the at- 
tention of all art lovers, students 
especially. 

Before being permanently installed 
in Washington, the entire collection of 
war portraits will be shown ina num- 
ber of cities throughout the Union, 
under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts. 


THE SENEFELDER 
CLUB 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

When Aloys Senefelder invented the 
technique of lithography in the year | 
1798, he may have foreseen what a 


universal printing process it would | 


become; he may perhaps have real- 
ized, before he passed away in com- 
parative poverty, that the wealth he 
personally had missed or that had 
eluded him, would accrue in enormous 
proportions to those who followed 
him; but the probability is that, like 
many an inventor, he could only con- 


ceive of the application of his inven- 


tion within the somewhat circum-'| 
scribed limits known to him in 1834. 


By that time, however, lithography | 


was being very extensively used for 
all manner of purposes, and as a 
technical process was, especially 
France, very highly developed, and 
but few additions have been made to 
the practical side of the medium since 
then. “But some ‘improvements were 
certainly made about that time and 
were lost again in the maze of com- 
mercialism into which the art has 
been thrown during the last 50 or 60 
years. These developments have been 
mostly rediscovered recently and new 
methods of minor importance have 
been invented. 

It is, however, desirable to remem- | 
ber that onward from 1830 Honoré. 
Daumier, that great genius qui avait 
quelque chose de Michel Ange sous 
la peau,” was belaboring King Louis 
Philippe with those caricatures in 
lithography, which. ultimately drove 
that pompous monarch from his un- 
stable throne. How painful these 
bitter drawings were to the King can 


only be surmised from the amuse- 


da]. ment they give us nearly 100 years 


later. Doubtless these works were 
known to Senefelder and, if so, he 
must have been greatly astonished 
by the perfection of their craftsman- 
ship. 


A Bavarian Invention 


This side of lithography was de- 
veloped very largely by the French. 
and although the Germans, or rather 
the Bavariains, justly claim the in- 
vention, it is undeniable that French 
ingenuity and artistic comprehension 
gave us the perfected methods of 
lithography known to us today. Ever 
since its invention as a medium it was 
always and is now greatly appreci- 
ated by French artists. 

Toward the middle of the last cen- 
tury the admirable skill of Gavarni“ 
gave us prints which remain models 
of technical perfection. Suave and 
easy in draftsmanship, rapier-like 
in their penetration of character and 
admirable in their lithographic quali- 
ties, these drawings show as well as 
any known to us how far the French 
carried the art. In consequence of 
this continuous use of artists of great 
repute—and what wonderful names 
can be cited as its devotees—Danmier, 
Gavarni, Degas, Fantin, Manet, 
Forain, Steinlen, Toulouse de Lantrec, 
Puvis de Chavannes, etc., lithography 
in France never fell to the depths of 
a that were reached in Eng- 
and. 


It is now about 12 years ago that 
the proposal to found a club or a so-| lithography has been inestimable, and | 


clety of artists interested in lithog- 


is maintained by its actual president, | A RT 


as is generally accepted, that the in- 
* 9 thing in art is the revela- 
tion of the artist, then without doubt 


raphy was first put forward in this 
country. As an art lithography had 
practically disappeared. © Whistler, 
who loved the art and who produced 
some of the most interesting and 
beautiful works ever designed in the 
modium was gone, and the only prac- 
titioners, Charles Shannon, A. R. A., 
and William Rothenstein, had for some 
time ceased to produce prints in lithog- 
raphy. Dealers in works of art were 
very disinclined to admit the lithos- 
rapher into the sacred circle and 
when lithography was mentioned to 
the collector. one found indifferénce 
‘when there was no active deprecia- 


It was indeed a difficuit question to 
decide on the most effective way of 
‘launching the scheme for the promo- 
tion of a new society. But usually 
when the time is ripe the opportunity 
is also favorable; and it was on the 


in | 


| Shanghai 


do 80, would rir re their 
support to f ; | 
society of original . 1 


10 sat 


mous in their disapproval of the for- 
mation of a new society forany purpose 
whatever. There were too many 
small societies, most of which were 
quite unnecessary.” “There was 
ample opportunity to show litho- 
graphs in the ordinary exhibitions, 
and therefore a society for such a par- 
ticular purpose would be superfluous, 
rete., ete.” 

How little. it was realized at that 
time; so short a time ago that the day 
of small groups of artists was even 
then upon us—much to the advantage 
of art and the artist and also to the art 
loving public, for it is how almost uni- 
versally agreed, with certain notable 
exceptions, that,the four-decker gal- 
lery of monstrous size, crowded from 
floor to ceiling. with paintings in mas- 
sive gilt frames of dimensions vary- 
ing from a 20-foot canvas to a minia- 
ture an inch and a half square, is not} 
an ideal environment in which to show 
prints and drawings. 


The New Club | 

However; the Senefelder Club 
eventually came into existence, in 
| spite of the very chilly reception of 
the first pourparlers, which reception 
may inceed have been providential, 
‘for when ultimately it was founded 

there were many more artists work- 
E in lithugraphy, and there was a 
greater and more natural need for a 
milieu“ of tueir owa. It was agreed 
that the name of the society should 
be the Senefelder Club. A commit- 
| tee of artists was elected to control 
its destinies. Their names were: A. 
G. Hartrick, F. Ernest Jackson, who 
was the real fonder of the club, J. 
'Kerr-Lawson and Joseph Pennell, 
| who was elected the first president, 
and who resigned two years ago 
| when he lef: England to take up his 
abode in America. 

One of the strict rules of the club 
was that no print exhibited in its 
exhibiti 1s was to exceed the num- 
ber of 0 mpressions: and this rule 
has not only been strictly adhered 
to but has proved itself.to have been 
instrumental in raising the quality of 
workmanship, and has made the 
prints more desirablo possessions for 
collectors. This rule could not al- 
ways be applied to foreign exhibitors, 
but much care was taken by the com- 
mittee to select works that were 
known to have been printed in small 
editions. 


The first exhibition was held in the 
Goupil Gallery in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1910, and a very excellent and 
interesting show was got together. It 


was very cosmopolitan in its char- 
(acter; French, German, Dutch and 
English lithographs were shown, and 
in this respect it resembles all the 
exhibitions which followed until the 
war broke out in 1914. The one de- 
sire of the club’s president and com- 
mittee was to get together a show of 


that would show the mierits of the 


was carried out without favoritism 
even to the club’s own members; and 
that it has proved successful may be 
judged by the high artistic position 
| of the lithographer today as compared 
with his position 12 to 15 years ago. 
The sales of prints at the first ex- 
hibition were, as was expected, but 
moderately good. The authorities of 
the Victoria and Albert and the 
British Museums made a number of 
purchases for the national collections, 
and this precedent has now become an 
annual practice, much to the advan- 
tage of the print and drawing collec- 
tions. 


New Zealand to America 


During the last 10 years over 70 
exhibitions have been held in every 
part of the world from New Zealand 
to the Pacific coast of America. Trav- 
eling exhibitions were arranged which 
visited in rotation no less than 13 of 
the large cities. in Germany. Full 
advantage was taken of the fact that 
a print can be shown in duplicate at 
a number ot places at the same time. 
Other spade work was carried on by 
means of public lectures principally 
by the president and F. Ernest Jack- 
son, who both lectured and demon- 


and to the public in general. This 
work has proved of the greatest value 
in arousing public interest in the art. 
The artistic influence of the club on 


Frank Brangwyn R. A. If it be true. 


lithography need fear no rivalry, for 
by its means the artist’s individuality 
and spirit are expressed in the most 


direct manner. 


Ancient Chinese Works of Art 


Francis Building 
665 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Paris 


great interest tc the public and one 


medium represented, and this policy| 


strated to students in schools of art 


Ton- Ying 8 (Company 


London 


eee Mont 
12 8 Ser Stance Mon tor 


Pinkham 


This accord brings out the 


are in many essential regards, stand 


The | together as the chief, if not the only, 


modern, American, symbolist painters. 
A strange and splendid isolation is 
theirs—two distinct individualities, de- 
tached in a common idealism from the 
surrounding world of democracy, con- 
vention. and materiality. Though 
Ryder came of New England parent- 
age, and Davies’ nativity befell in cen- 
tral New York State, neither the one 
nor the other is American in the essen- 


than are Poe and Whistler. Both are 
fundamentally original, both self- 
willed and self-developed, in their re- 
spective media of expression. The 
radical difference between them is 
that Ryder’s impulse is satisfied with 
merely emotional manifestation in 
plastic color and form, without direc- 
tion of thought or any definite organi- 
zation whatsoever; whereas Davies, a 
consummate draughtsman, with a con- 
structive color sense refined to the 
verge of abstraction, is ever an eager 
experimental alchemist of art, willing 
‘to stake a life's work on the ultimate 
discovery of pure beauty, embodied in 
its simplest yet noblest concrete terms. 

Here, in two or three mystic figure 
compositions and half a dozen imagi- 
native landscapes, you have a consen- 
sus of pry who is a curio painter of 
unique and prodigious quality, but 
nothing else. Equally you have the 
‘essence of Davies in a few “White 
Nudes,” amid glimmering glades of an 
idyllic earthly paradise; or the rest- 
ful rhythmic “Balance of Golden 
Seales”; or the lovely lone figure, 
which might belong to Botticelli, sym- 
bolizing “Breathing Spring.” Only a 
pragmatical, unimaginative mind could 
think these things vague, unintelligi- 
ble, or cubist. They have, indeed, a 
virginal manner that is peculiarly 
their own, or rather the artist’s own, 
because he rejoices in that rare inde- 
pendence of accustomed utilitarian 
life and things, when painting in 
fealty to his true guiding spirit. 

For convincing evidence of Arthur 
Davies’ sincerity and steady purpose 
in one unmistakable 
namely, that of mural decoration—one 
has only to visit, in conjunction with 
the show of painting at the Ferargil, 
the comprehensive exhibition of his 
graphic work and related water color 
sketches, at the Weyhe print shop on 
Lexington Avenue. 


EARLY WATER COLORS 
AT CAMBRIDGE 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 


art correspondent 
CAMBRIDGE, England — Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner and 
Constable. These are the great names 


| which formed the crest of the great 


wave in English art after the ebb in 
the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With this wave there were many 
ripples, and because of the magnifi- 
cence of those on the crest, the ripples 


are almost out of the sight of ordinary 
men. 
influences, helped to give great weight 
and volume to the onward movement 


of water color painting in England 


from the early eighteenth century to 


Turner in the last decade of his life. 
The value of these smaller men is 
very well shown to us in an exhibi- 
tion of their work at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, arranged by Mr. 
Sidney Cockerell, the director, and 
Dr. Guillemard of Caius. 

Surprise is the note struck on first 
looking round, and one wonders how 
it is that the charm.of this man and 
that have escaped the notice which 
here we are only too eager to give. 


The age was extraordinarily prolific. 
Artists were much used in the illus- | 
‘trations of books and making what 
may be termed topographical land- 
scapes. This must be borne in mind 
in considering the work of this pe- 
riod for. methods suitable to the en- 
graver were the fashion of the day. 
and gave that curious low-toned color 
scheme which is so characteristic. It 
is after the middle of the century that 
a wider, freer technique shows itself, 


— 


Scott & Fowles 


GALLERIES 


590 Fifth Avenue 


near 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


—— 


Paintings. by 


English Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of the 


17th Century. 


—— — — 


| NEW West: New York—A sufficient) ¥ 
rde reason be required—for | 
|pairing Albert Ryde 
Arthur B. Davies in the exhibition of 
(a score of choice and unfamiliar little 
paintings at the Ferargil galleries, is 
that they hang remarkably well to- 
| gether. 
real and deeper kinship of two Ameri- 
can artists who, widely apart as they 


tial nature of his genius, any more 


direction 


and in the last quarter a great num 
ber of artists were working, with dar- 
ing experiment, a close relationship. 


r. and 


Vet these ripples, these lesser 


the supreme culmination brought by 


| 


— — ee . — 


ler. 


ö The arst to — uatare into topo- me: 


dens — been given to many others. 
Sandby was the first English artist 
% practice aquatint, the secret of 


which is said to have been brought to 


England by the Hon. Charles Greville 


‘who purchased it from Le Prince, a 


French artist, and communicated it 
to Sandby. At Cambridge two early 
and simple Sandbys are shown with 
a very fine and important example of 
his late work. This drawing is broad 
and delicate on brown ground and 
entitled Harlech. 

An even earlier painter than Sandby, 
William Taverner (1763-1772), is rep- 
resented by a delightfally luminous 
and fresh landscape in Italy. Taverner 
was a proctor in Doctors Commons, 
painted by way of amusement and 
was known as one of the best land- 
scapists, adding to his accomplish- 
mente that of playwriting. John Skel- 
ton, of whom little or nothing is 
known, was entirely forgotten until 
1909, when the British Museum pur- 
chased five fine drawings at the Blo- 
field sale. 

The exhibition is rich in surprises 
of this kind, the most remarkable be- 
ing two very fine drawings by Francis 
Towne (1739-1816), “On the Lake of 
Lugano” and “The Splugen.” These 
drawings have nothing of the super- 
ficial or topographical in them. Per- 
fectly modern in outlook; fresh and 
near to nature in coloring, they have 
something of Cozens and Girtin in 
them but far more modern feeling and 
expression than the work of either. 
They have a faint pen outline quite 
subservient to the color and are al- 
together among the most interesting 
drawings in the collection. 

William Pass (1742-82) the master of 
Towne, is represented by a drawing 


ot the Reman Monument in Luxem- 


bourg, and several other drawings of 
more or less interest by men of the 
same category, such as G. Robertson 
(1748-1788), W. Marlow (1740-1813) 
and John Smith (1749-1831) who is 
better known as Warwick Smith, 
having accompanied Lord Warwick to 
Italy to make drawings. Eight of 
these drawings are in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, which also pos- 
sesses one by Marlow. A drawing of 
modern outlook is that by Thomas 
Hearne (1744-1817). Hearne started 
life as an engraver, but deserted this 
craft for water colors, and as can be 
seen from this drawing, “View from 
Skiddaw,” they are distinguished by 
some of the best qualities of the arts. 

One very interesting exhibit at 
Cambridge is the minute book of Gir- 
tin’s Sketching Club, heid at Dr. Mun- 
ro’s house in the Adelphi, with a list 
of those present, who were George 
Samuel, Louis Francis, Paul Sandby 
Munn, T. Underwood, R. K. Porter, 
V. J. Denham. The subject set for 
the evening (September 28, 1799), was 
a wintry scene with a water mill 
forming a conspicuous part of the com- 
position, illustrating lines from 
Cowper’s “Task.” The aspects from 
which the subject was approached by 
the various members, from the comic 
to the lyrical, is shown by the exhibi- 
tion of the drawings. The practice of 
this club might commend itself to the 
groups of young painters today, for 
there is no doubt that such meetings 
gave great stimulus to the work of the 
members. 
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1 me, these old retreats. 
Amid the world of London streets 
M eye is pleased with all iH meets 


In Bloomsbury. 


. Wilfred Whitten. ; 
AN INTERESTING OLD - - - 
House In BLOOMSBURY 
FULL OF RARE ANTIQUES 
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S.B.Burney: 
4, Gt.Ormond St. 
London. W.CL. 


Paintings Wanted 


We Wish to Purchase Paintings 


by 
Fuller Ryder 
Wyant Biacklock Whistler 
Duveneck 


Martin Twachtman 
Murphy 


Inness 


Homer Weir 


George H. Ainslie 
GALLERY 
615 Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK 


On Exhibition Fine American Paintings 
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and “BOG ade Wall Free {ft sation * ny, freedom. 

ie [Written tor ‘he Christian Science Monitor It te always partic 
I 101, Mrs. Eddy writes: The seien-| 
tine of being, which establishes 
barmony, enters into no compromise 
{with finiteness'and feebleness. It un- 
dermines the foundations of mortality, 
of physical law, breaks their chains, 
and sets the captive free, opening the 


for t are bound.” It is 3 . 
ebe 8 and freedom under the marginal peading. All evil 
pays FRR 5 unnatural,” Mrs. Eddy tells us, “Truth 
go together, that they are inseparable, |. 4414 not seem so. ournrising and 
and it is also true that they constitute | unnatural as error, and error should 
the only real inheritance of man. God. not seem so real as truth. Sickness 
the living Principle of being, the first should not seem so real as health. 
and only cause, is freedom itself There is no error in Science, and our 
it is only logical to conclude that che lives must be governed by reality in 


effect of that cause, namely man and order to be in harmony with God , the 
the universe, Laue e, the same free- divine Principle of all being.” The 


: demonstration of this great truth es- 
dom. Speaking of man as being free, tablishes in our consciousness forever 
means, of coyrse, that he is free to 


the Yact that God made man free. 
‘enjoy the infinite blessings of being, a 


which 1 ly another way ot saying ‘ 3 
prey 55 a take from any erroneous We Threaded Aisles 
of Dripping Fir 


sense of “finiteness and feebleness”; 

tree from any limiting sense of matter. 

Just as long as anyone clings to the We tunnelled miles of silent pines, — 
: Dark forests where the stillnegs was 
80 deep 


Sense of material birth, maturity, and 
decay, are they going to merit the Tue scared wind walked a tip-toe on 
‘name of mortal, and experience the the spines, 
| accompanying bondage; but the under- And the restless aspen seemed to 
standing of “the scientific sense of; sleep. | 
being' does set one free, in the full 
meaning of that word. 
) There is nothing that hinders free- 
dom of thought and action more than 
the belief that, after all is said and 
done, death is inevitable and will put 
a stop to all activity. It matters little, 
even if the person firmly believes in 
some form of life hereafter, there still 
remains the dread and the fear of 
death. But Jesus said: “Verily,' 
verily, 1 say unto you, The hour 
iv coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God: and they that hear shall live.” 
The import of this of course is, that 
those who understand and demonstrate 
the teachings of Christ Jesus are 
beginning to see that right here and 
now they are living in and are a part 
‘of the vast forever. As a result they. 3 . 
not only experience increased spiritual 3 
understanding but the sense of encour- | eo opened cloudless sky; the 
/agement and freedom that comes with gray rain swept close behind. 

: 5 it spurs them on with a greater desire ane 

Courtesy of Goodspeed’s | to know more of God. We read on 

page 1 of “Christian Healing,” by Mrs. 


The Sloan House, Charleston,” from the etching by C. H. White | 


Principle does not act one way at one 
time and another way at another time, 
because it of itself is foundation; is 
substantlality; whereas so-called evil 
has no Principle and consequently has 
no substantiality or reality. On pages 
130-and 131 of Science and Health; 
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We threaded aisles of dripping fir; 
We elimbed toward mountains dim 
and far, 
Where snow forever shines and shines, 
And only winds and waters are. 


Red streams came down from hillsides 
crissed and crossed 
With fallen firs; but on a gudden, Io! 
A silver lakelet bound and ‘barred 
‘With sunset’s clouds reflected far 


„ er 1 Shall be in about forty | 
below. 


‘days.—“Audubon the Naturalist.” 
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A Representation of 
8 0E 5 
Esther 
Madame de Sévigné, engrossed as 
e was with the affairs of the Grig- | 
‘wans, found time to pursue in Paris 
the usual course of her quiet amuse- 
ments. Her friends would not allow 
ber to remain confined in the Hotel 
de Carnavelet. One day she dined 
A ee la * de la Fayette, another 
_ she supped at the Coulanges’ with the 


These lakes so lonely were, so still 
7 and cool, 
They burned as bright as burnished 
steel; 
The shadowed pine branch in the poo! 
Was no less vivid than the real. 
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We crossed the great divide and saw 
The sun-lit valleys far below us 


—Hamlin Garland. 


NSO ns ASP eee 
D ER IC OS AP IRE RS aS 


Ma de Coulanges and the mar- 
guise were contemplating at that time 
being admitted to a representation of 
“Esther” at St. Cyr. This institution, 
tor the education of two hundred and 
" fifty ladies of noble birth, had been 
- founded in 1686 by Louis XIV at the 
instigation of Madame de Maintenon, 
and to he.one of the chosen spectators 

: 0 . r OF nc of Racine's trag - 

by the young ladies was a much 


. 
3 Py 


| Eddy, “History repeats itself; to-mor- | 

row grows out of to-day. But Heav- 

'en’s favors are formidable: they are 

‘climatic and ‘local needs, which calls to higher duties, not discharge 

we have mentioned.— The Dwelling from care; and whoso builds on less 

Houses of Charleston, South Carolina,“ than an immortal basis, hath built on into which the sun goes down. He 

Alice R. Huger Smith and D. E. Huger i sand.” ; appears to migrate westward daily, 

Smith. | It is not only freedom from this Tang tempt us to follow him. He is 
the Great Western Pioneer whom the 

Th S greater form of limitation, just men- nations fotow.—Thoreau. 

e Skaters 


tioned, that gives cause for rejoicing, 
Above the frozen floods SCT | A 


dut it is also freedom from the smaller 
Gay feet keep time, 
AND 


things of everyday life, for which a 
Steel-shod, their measures beat 


student of Christian Science cannot 
too often be thankful. The protection 
Insistent rhyme, and freedom of right thinking can 
No cares oppress the hearts. 
Glad youth makes light; 

With Key to 
the Scriptures 
HB 


never be overestimated, but it must be 
The winter skies and happy eyes remembered that right thinking is sci- 
Alike are bright. 
MARY BAKER EDDY 
THE original standard and 


entific thinking, which at once does 
away with spasmodic or haphazard | 
Shores where the summer waves (reliance on Truth. Right thinking is 
Have whispered low, the constant and persistent reliance | 
Echo the skaters’ song, upon the divine Mind or Principle of 
As to and fro 0 being and this alone bestows the bless- | 
Glide flitting forms, ing of freedom. It is often remarked, | 
And watch-fire’s glow by those knowing nothing of the teach- | 
2 into frosty air ‘ings of Christian Science, that Chris- 
nd crimsons snow. tian Scientists are a most unusually | 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 
It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


The Great Western Pioneer 

Every sunset which I witness in- 
spires me with the desire to go to a 
West as distant and as fair as that 


* 


fore had to be driven out of Athens; 
while, as the Turk never ruled in 
Rome, he never had to be driven out | 
of Rome. If this is true of the city n 


in Charleston 
general, it is far less true of the} 


Akropolis. There we can never forget | It is believed that Charleston is ex- 
that we are in Athens; and, if we Leptionally interesting because in its 
use our eyes aright, we can never for- Zrowth, through all its vicissitudes up 
get that the Athens in which we stand to 1865, there was a certain continuity. we 
did not exist, as some ‘seem to fancy, In a social sense this was well marked. | 
only for two or three centuriestwothou- for from these beginnings there fol- 
tory pant the whole range from our) Owed, the development ot « ven 
first glimpses of civilized Europe down organized plantation system which 
to the warfare in which men still liv- made it a veritable metropolis, whither | 
the planter resorted for pleasure 


ing have borne a part. It is but a 
narrow view of the Akropolis of Ath- for business and for education. Here 
ens to look on it simply as the place he lived a part of each year in his 
where the great works of the age of Town House,” and here his children 

found opportunity for professional and 


Perikles may be seen as models in a 
reserved near herself. You see what museum. A truer and a wider view mercantile careers. Thus there was a 
constant interchange between town, 


an honor. “You, madame,” said he to | as begin earlier and will go on later. | 
me, “you may make your choice.” II The Parthenon and the Propylaia are . 
AMK „ with 1 de Bag- but the records of one stage, though and country, and Charleston's 3 
nols on the second row behind the doubtless the most brilliant stage, in organization never became in those | 
duchesses. The Maréchal de Belle- the history of a city which ought years purely urban, nor did the life | 
fonds came by choice to sit on my/ equally to number among its records of the country-side ever become purely | Fly, skaters, with wing'd feet! 
right, and in front were Mesdames the primeval wall which was vener- rural. . The night wears on; 
d’Auvergne, de Coislin, and de Sully. able and mysterious in the days of Arxchitecturally this continuity is Be your stroke ne’er so fleet. 
We listened to the tragedy, the maré-| Thucydides, and . Night soon is gone 
1 an attentio ‘ 8 morning’ awn, 
meds as ware also certain praises | warfare, with the Turkish oppressor. on and growth have * 1 In ashes 1 r 
in a low voice, and in their proper In the eye of the true historian those eee ec wage ed gende Gen ee And mountains keep their ward 
places, which were perhaps not to be earliest and those latest records, and | àssimilation of the new. To the influ- | Silently by. 
found under the “fontanges” (head-|the records of the long ages which ences already mentioned must be 
dress) of all the ladies. I cannot tell] passed between them, all have, per- added that of climate, and this cannot 
you the charm of this piece; it is ajhaps mot an equal value, but at escape observation. We quote from 
thing not easily imagined, and which least value enough to stamp them all the “Travels of the Duc de la Roche- 
can never be imitated; it is a harmony as alike parts of the history of the! foucault-Liancourt“ such a comment: 
between the music, verses, hymns, per- City, all alike entitled to respect and “Some of the more opulent inhabi- 
sonages, so perfect and so complete, veneration from every one in whose bk it, ‘weet eee 
that there remains nothing to be de- eves the history of the eity is precious. 8 1 — 
sired. The young ladies, who per- On the hill of the Akropolis and its tner believe to be a good deal cooler 
form the parts of kings and other per- buildings the whole history of Athens, than those which are of brick. Every- civil war. Arnold-Forster was a spe- 
thing peculiar to the buildings of this clalist 1 un 
place is formed to moderate the ex- n B mer atairs, who Kept 
cessive heats; the windows are open, | ages abreast of the latest discov- 
the doors pass through both sides of | cries in sclence and was always glad 
W to supply information about them. 


them. One is attentive, and feels no been clearly written, and there it may 
the houses. Every endeavor is used to It jg the eustom of the Saville that — 
refresh the apartments within with one attending the ordinary served 


fresh air. Large galleries are formed every evening at two long tables in the 


so admirable a piece. All in it is barbarism of classical pedantry has 
to shelter the upper part of the house q@ining-room shall feel os imei @ 


t. all is sublime not wiped out the record. The pri- 
8 ber 3 suiting | meval wall, the wall of Themistokles. 
from the force of the sun's rays; and converse freel 
y with his neighbors 
only the cooling northeast wind is ad- without waiting for any formal intro- 


the wall of Kimon, all come within the 

matsp’ 7 . 5 charméd period. No one is likely to 

propriate to the subject The damage them. It needs, however, a 

measure of approbation given to this wider view than that of the mere stu- 

piece is that of discernment and at- dent of the writings, the mere admirer 
mitted to blow through the rooms. In duction. One even d friend of 
Charlestown persons vie with one | mine noticed that Arnold-Forster was 
another, not who shall have the finest, holding forth to the man sitting next 
but who the coolest house.” to him; and when they all went up- 

The English architectural fashions | Stairs ... my friend said to him that 


of the art, of two or three arbitrarily 
tention. I was charmed, and the 3 
maréchal also, who quitted his place chosen centuries, to take in the full 

are, in a general way, easy to trace he had observed the animation of his 
through the modifications made by Conversation. “Yes,” the insistent 


meaning even of the works of those 
to go and tell oe ot ee ee arbitrarily chosen centuries. Those 
was gratified, an 8 a have been remains of the earliest masonry, for 
pong a lady egy * ae our | Which we have to search behind the 
Esther.” The Hi Bs age rned. ad- Freat buildings of the days of the de- 
places, and after having tu . mocracy, those stones which rival 
dressed himself to me, and said— aught at Argos or at Tiryns, have a colonial needs and taste. While the | disseminator of information explained, 
“Madame, I make no doubt you are) taje to tell such as Argos and Tiryns sreat mansions of the Palladian | that was a very intelligent man next 
satisfied :” and I, without surprise, cannot tell. Why was Athens Athens? School were being erected in England | to me; and he seemed to be very much 
answered—“Sire, I am charmed; What tow came that one city to fill that par- by its followers, such as Sir William | interested. 
I feel is above words.” The king said ticular place in the world’s history Chambers (1726-1796), there grew up| “What were you talking about?” 
to me—“Racine has great talent.” I in England a less pretentious style Was the query. | 
‘employed by the middle classes for “Oh, I was just explaining some of 
their more modest dwellings. These the latest discoveries in astrophysics.” 
houses were often square in plan and My. friend smiled and said: “I should 
laid out symmetrically. The great think that he might be interested in 
skill of the English carpenters and that. Don’t you know who he is?— 


Maintenon had spoken of Madame de 
Sévigné as one who ought to be added 
to the number of chosen spectators. 
“Madame de Maintenon said of me bet- 
ter than I deserve. I shall go to St. Cyr 
on Tuesday or Saturday.” Madame de 
Coulanges, who was to return there 
withthe marquise, found herself,through 
her intimacy with Madame de Main- 
j tenon, amongst the most favored, and 
tshe twice saw what so many others 
could not succeed in witnessing once. 

“We went or Saturday,” writes 
Madame de Sévigné to Madame de 
Grignan, Madame de Coulanges, 
Madame de Bagnols, the Abbé Tétu, 
1 and I. We found our places kept. An 
. officer said to Madame de Coulanges, 
I 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy that Madame de Maintenon had or- 
ae — dered that a seat for her should be 


Architectural Styles 


happy set of people. But it is small 
wonder, for who would not be happy 
when, for instance, they are freed 
‘from the fear of sickness, freed from 
ithe fear of accident or calamity, freed 
from the fear of loss of friends, home, 
or income; and in place of these fears 
are given Principle, in the understand- 
ing of which they meet and conquer 
every suggestion of evil. The very fact 
that evil of every sort can be faced and 
overcome, proves beyond doubt the un- 
substantiality of evil; proves it to be 
without foundation and to be nothing 
but an erroneous belief which melts 
away with the coming of under- 
standing. ) 
All are blessed by that which blesses | 
one. The blessing may be manifest | 
in different ways to different people; 
for illustration, if one through the cloth edition) 
understanding of Christian Science | Morocco, pocket edition 
overcomes a belief that something | (Oxford India Bible paper) 5.00 
calamitous is liable to befall a friend | Levant (heavy Oxford India 
or relative, not only the one who one A sees @.00 
feared experiences a great sense of hay Cee ee ane 
freedom, but also the one over whom paper) 7.8 
the fear was heid is free to go about ER, salt . 
his activities in a normal and natural e N A 
way. This illustration is often appli- 22 cod 
cable to the case of mother and child. | 
The child is never more safe than | 
when left in God’s protecting care and | 
the mother is never so happy as when 
she realizes this fact. It is only a 
belief in material law which keeps 
anyone in bondage to fears of any 
nature; but as Mrs. Eddy says on page | 
73 of Science and Health, God 
never ordained a material law to annul | 
the spiritual law. If there were such a | 
material law, it would oppose the 
supremacy of Spirit, God, and impugn | 
the wisdom. of the creator. Jesus 
walked on the waves, fed the multi- 
tude, healed the sick, and raised the 
dead in direct opposition to material 


— Grace W. Leach. 


The Astronomer Royal 


Among the other men whom I met at 
the Saville was Arnold-Forster, a 


ul rate of 
don July 11, 1918. 
Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren’s India Bible 
EE ae a's o 3.00 


Morocco, vett pocket edition, 
Warren's India Bible paper 


Full leather, stiff 
(same paper aad 


nephew of the .. . statesman, Forster, 
who had stood our friend during. the 


3.30 


cover 
size as 


Aliernate pages of 
French 


$3.59 
Morocco, pocket edition... . 5.50 
GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and 
German 
% 
Morocco, pocket editiou 5.50 
Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
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domestic or foreign shipments. 
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a the Homeric catalogue Athens stands 
but in truth these young persons have ajone; all Attica is already Athens, 
a great deal also; they enter into the 


while every other part of the «cata- 
subject as if they had never done ans- jogue is crowded with the names of 
thing else.” He said—“Ah, as to that,. those smaller towns many of which 
it is true.” And then his majesty 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accempany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


passed away before recorded history 
for Ireland.“ Brander Matthews. 


went away, leaving me an object of 
envy. From “Madame de Sévigné. Her 
Correspondents and Contemporaries,” 
by The Comtesse de Puliga. 


Athens and Her History 


In the city of Athens, as a whole, 
we are painfully struck by the glaring 
contrast of extreme antiquity and ex- 
treme newness. There are buildings 
of yesterday; there are buildings of 
a thousand years back; there are 
buildings of two thousand years back. 
but the three classes stand out in 
marked and indeed unpleasant con- 


begins. Marathon and Eleusis find no 
place in the great record. The work 
has already been done, be the name 
of the doer of it Theseus or any other, 
which made Athens all that Athens 
was—which fused together into one 
commonwealth the largest extent of 
territory, the largest number of citi- 
zens which, according to Greek politi- 
cal ideas, could act together as mem- 


bers of a single commonwealth. Athens 
could become all that she did become, | 
because, in an unrecorded age, in an 
age of which those rude stones ati 
least are the only record, all Attica 
became Athens. To that great revo- 


lution, none the less certain because in 


— 
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their interiors by the beauty of the 
panelling and wood-carving. The 
panels were larger than those em- 
ployed during the previous century | 
and were often painted, giving a 
brighter and more cheerful effect than | 
the natural grain and color of the 
wood. This domestic style was often | 
met with in the American Colonies | 
before the Revolution, and Charleston | 
has many fine examples of it. 

After the Revolution we see the in- 
fluence of Adam (1728-1792) in dl 
cular or elliptical rooms, or rooms | 
terminatiag in a semicircular or es- 
mental are. We find attenuated | 
pilasters and entablatures of very | 


A Little Road Not 
Made of Man 


A little toad not made of man, 
Enabled of the eye, 
Accessible to thill of bee, 

Or cart of ‘butterfly. 


If town it have, beyond itself, 
"Tis that I cannot say: 
I only sigh,—no vehicle 
Bears me along that way. 

' —Emily Dickinson. 


ulous or accidental but divinely nat- 


laws. His acts were the demonstra- 
tion of Science, overcoming the false 
‘claims of material sense or law.” 

The moment it becomes absolutely | 
clear to anyone that good is not mirac- | 


’ 
1 


ural, they at once begin to look for and : 


‘see good manifest in their experience. | 
The only thing unnatural and strange 


is evil, for evil is no part of God's plan 
for création, and that is why Mrs. Eddy 
speaks of evil as error, showing on the 


very face of it that what is not a 
part of God's creation is non-existent. | 


i Then the thing to be looked forward to 
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x Secure a as it righ ie bee 81 
day become as tired of the 
weary: of Aristides ang Mr. 


in which the various 

decide upon 

111 they prefer 

AN to power: and so prac- 
eniselos, because he was com- 


army ‘mobilized in order to 


5 
of Greece, that, after all, is their own 
the man in the street of the fact 
* their ancestors, ostracized Aristides, 
weary of hearing him called the Just,“ 
SS Se 
is, however, this difference, that 
of the Athenians of the age of Themistocles 


| e cof Py in an international treaty like that of 


if they conquered at Marathon it was not 
or any other: 2 had come to their 
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2 u today is s faced swith the’ fact. that he 
yes. the 1 unredeemed Greece to certain 
reat 1 w found themselves in political 
to. King Constantine, and which secured for 

fe territory allotted under the Treaty of Sévres. It 

ural; therefore, that the powers in question 

| extetiption,: not to the return of Constantine, 
hich is Greek matter, but to the execution of 
i = aty of Sevres, with its far-reaching political pos- 

, out of fear of the German leanings of the court 

ns, some day materializing. Fortunately, for 

4 U Lloyd George has taken the ground that the 

try is entitled to its territorial aggrandizement 
e from the fact that it never would have ob- 
tit it had not been for the labors of Mr. Veniselos. 

aon the other hand, has taken the view of political 

and is disinclined to strengthen Greece as 

possible ally of Germany. Thus, to use one of 
2 is the immediate future of Greece 

s af the gods. In such circumstances true 

should not hesitate for, one moment. 

y Constantine; js placing the interests of his 

nz — the interests of his country, he should 
e the only step possible of satisfying the doubts of 

it Britain and the fears of France, by. calling to his 
istance the great statesman wht has sperit his life 

by in restoring to his country something of the 
a of Hellas. A European statesman, 
3 known over the whole world, declared 

E mtative of this paper, that. the only 

ty wit t to Mr. Veniselos was that he was 
aa 1 pte This statesman, endowed with 
te acquaintance of European politics, was fore- 

such a crisis as occurred at the last Greek 

Fe frankly expressed his doubts whether the 

how great a man was at the head of 
or if they were even capable of being 
it. His view of Mr. Veniselos' ability 
one. It was that which has been 
“and again, by every one of the allied 


oye 


— eee wah 


chore the responsibility of guiding the 


h the war. 


fh oP ‘this ‘adds to the responsibility of King Con- 


ee. fantine if he hesitates to take the only step which can 
ow n for his country the unequivocal support of the Allies. 
Already the overthrow of Mr. Veniselos has reacted on 
85 k interests in a way that the Greek peasant has not 
to 
e of Italy which is to strengthen the Turks at the 
e of Greece, so that Italian influences in the East- 
diterranean and in the Adriatic may in no way be 
ed. It has also played into the hands of the 
ho have succeeded Mr. Clemenceau in Paris, 
hte equally desirous with the Italians of seeing 
rather than the Greek, powerful in Asia Minor. 
quisition by Greece of Smyrna and the Province 
together witk the unquestionable claim of the 
to the Egean Islands and to the Province of 
s are, in the opinion both of France and Italy, facts 
no means make for the stability of their own 
* Syria and Cilicia. Now the only statesman 
1 Greeks: possess with either the prestige or the 
y to carry the destinies of their country to their ulti- 
— is the man who, in the face of the full 
ce.of the a of France and Italy, secured for 
race and. Smyrna, together with the reversion 

ee : and of Northern Epirus. 
* if, therefore, King Constantine hesitates at the pres- 
en * may keep his crown, but Greece may be 
1 of her — A No doubt the Kang, who was 
lied from exile through the efforts of the parties op- 
ae Mr. — is in a difficult position. He must 
however, that it is a question of the 
or of the interests of parties, and 
n such a conflict there should be no question at all as 
In saying this it has nevertheless to 
d that Mr. Veniselos has to be taken into 
y with the King. Mr. Veniselos’. action, 
ope thate to the decision of the country, when 
sily have stirred up tremendous political dif- 
the iad t, is a sufficient reminder, 
dessa , of his intense patriotism and un- 
s not necessary, then, to fear that if the 
Sham he will not come to the assistance of 
the terme necessary to insure his success- 
y, unless the Greeks are blinder 
en them for, they must have 
e defeat of Mr. Veniselos has not brought 
it likely 155 being about, the demobilization 
oe the very evils which the propaganda of 
s at wry ed to the Minister remain, and must 
—— Thus if the King 
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It has played exactly the political 


is not yet as 
may one 


present “régime as it became 


While the People Wait 


Ir is not to o be wondered at that popular interest has 
been aroused in the proposal to advance the time of the 
inauguration: of the presidents of the United States and 
of the convening of newly-elected congresses from 
March 4 to a certain day in the preceding December. 
In response, apparently, to what has been accepted as 
an expression of the popular desire, a constitutional 
amendment has already been» proposed in Congress. 
Upon the initiative, or the. dack of it, of those who are 
convinced that the proposed change would be desirable, 
no doubt depends the fate of the resolution so far as 
the legislative branch of the government is concerned. 
Congress seems td have entirely departed from what 
was once supposed to be an ultra-conservative policy 
toward proposed changes in the fundamental law of 
the land, no longer regarding as visionary, if got as 
actually dangerous, any sort or form of amendment 
to the Constitution, no matter how progressive or neces- 
sary such proposed change might be. Within compara- 
tively recent years four important constitutional amend- 
ments have been submitted by Congress and approved 
by the legislatures of the several states. Prior to 
that, with the exception of the amendments found neces- 
sary to formulate the policies of the government follow- 
ing the Civil War, there had been no amendments to 
the organic law. formulated and declared by the founders 
Save such unimportant and formal amendments as were 
required to facilitate the operation of governmental 
machinery. Many changes in the Constitution had been 
proposed, to be sure, some of them important and no 
doubt beneficial in a measure, but conservative national 
legislatures saw, or claimed to see, dangerous tendencies 
in the desire to improve upon the work of those who” 
had so wisely and so securely laid the foundations of the 
government. It should not be said now, that their con- 
servatism was narrow or that their precautions were 
prompted by timidity. The records of the great Con- 
stitutional Convention were still almost damp with: the 
ink which had been so painstakingly spread upon their 
pages; the warnings of the framers of the great docu- 
ment were still echoing throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The new Great Charter was found 
to be sufficient for their day and time. 

But there have been great changes. The 550 of 
this day believe them to be progressive changes. Such, 
no doubt, they are. Methods of ‘communication and 
traffic then undreamed of have brought the peoples 
of all the world into closer touch. The Pacific coast 
states are as near to Washington today, comparatively, 
as Ohio and Massachusetts were a century ago. Today 
the result of a national election is known in Cape Town 
or Tokyo almost as soon as it is known in Washington 
or New York. Today an agent or ambassador of the 


government can be sent to or recalled from Paris in a 


week. 

It might, perhaps, be contended that conditions ex- 
isting today particularly emphasize the desirability of 
doing away with the prescribed extended lapse between 
the date of the election of a President and his inaugura- 
tion, as well as the longer lapse between the election of 
the members of the House of Represetitatives and the 
assumption of their duties in the ordinary course_ of 
events. It is true that the people have recently spoken 
emphatically and in overwhelming majorities for a 
change, and it cannot be denied that the usual routine 
at the White House has long been seriously interrupted 
and disorganized. Possibly the emergency, if it may be 
so termed, is greater than at any other time since the 
period in which Andrew Johnson served as President. 
But these considerations are aside and apart from the 
main question. The point to be considered is that the 
interim between the election and the assumption of office 
by the chief executive is unnecessarily long, and that 
this delay, under any circumstances or conditions, should 
be avoided, because no good reason for it now exists. The 
people of today should realize that they too are builders 
and founders. The duty of thdse of today is to go for- 
ward, in the light of a newer and better age, not, perhaps, 
in advance of their time, but at least abreast with it. 
Great re forms have already been wrought by wise addi- 
tions and amendments to the fundamental law. and these 
without damage to the fabric of that law. It would be 
vain and foolish to say that even greater reforms are not 
still to be wrought. There is an immutable law of 
progress that cannot be reversed. 


Dissolving' the 5 . 


FHE recent proceedings in the French law courts 
as the result of which an order has been issued dis- 
solving the Confédération Générale du Travail, the 
great French labor organization widely known as the 
C. G. T., approached perilously near the farcical. What 
the purpose of the government may have been in hav- 
ing the case of the Confédération tried in a small police 
court before a magistrate who “habitually deals with 
the most trivial cases,” it is not easy to see. But one of 
the results of this procedure must be to incline many 
not to take the action of the authorities seriously. 

There can be no question that, technically speaking, 
the Confédération has broken the law, that it has de- 
parted a long way from its original constitution as an 
entirely non-political organization. The charges made 
by the government counsel that it had become very largely 
a political organization, that it had promoted strikes for 
political purposes, notably to prevent intervention in 
Russia, and that in many other ways it had violated the 
strict letter of the law which controls professional as- 
sociations, were all undeniably true. Nevertheless, any- 
one who has followed the history of the C. G. T. with any 
care will realize at once that such departures from a 
strictly legal status have been going on over a consider- 
able number of years, and that they have not only been 
acquiesced in, but actually taken advantage of by the 
authorities. Thus, when Mr. Clemenceau was in power, 
during the war, he called upon Mr, Jouhaux, the secre- 
tary of the Conteéeration, to assist him in the tre- 
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mendous task of bee 
8 turn, and it is e ized he could 
have taken office, practically at any time: 1 is true that, 
about ten years ago, there was some talk of proceeding 
against the Confederation on some such grounds as those 
which have now been taken, but this fact * y emphasizes 
the point ‘fat recent activities of the C. Ne pig not in- 
dicate any change in policy. 

In any event, the, government action Won neces- 
sarily be singularly futile, ang it is, perhaps, , for this 
reason that it was taken with so: little impressiveness. 
It may be necessary for the Confédération to change its 
name, but whether the central organization of French 
trade unionism calls itself the Confédération Générale 
du Travail or the Union Générale du Travail car only 
be of very minor importance. The Confederation, more- 
over, as such, is really unassailable. No government 
can prevent the French trade unions, which are perfectly 
legal bodies, from combining and from having 
some kind of central office, and such a combination is 
all that the Confédération professes to be. It simply 
coordinates the activities of the trade unions, and, apart 
from them, has no separate existence. As one writer 
has pointed out, the trade unions, if they pleased, could 
tomorrow agree to appoint officials who would be com- 
mon to them all, and who would take the united instruc- 
tion of them all in precisely the same manner as Mr. 
Jouhaux and his fellow officers have hitherto done. 

No doubt the future will throw more hght on the 
situation, but meanwhile it is, perhaps, worthy of note: 
that the prosecution of the C. G. T. was originally under- 
taken at the instance of the Millerand Government, and 
that Mr. Millerand himself was one of the first members 
of the Confédération to depart from the non-political 
attitude of that organization when he accepted office 
under Waldeck-Roussedu, in 1899. 


The Whistler Find“ at Baltimore 


Alus well that ends well. This pleasant platitud 
is a fitting finish to the story of the Baltimore Whistlers ; 
and since the art columns of this journal have played a 
part in the discussion that led to the- all's-well ending, 
it may be profitable briefly to recall the story. Also 
because the truth about the Whistler find“ has been 
arrived at through the ventilation of the subject in the 
art columns of the press. Errors, unintentional and in 
good faith, have been made, hut the fact that they were 
printed has discovered the truth. So art columns are 
use ful. 

The story begins in the late autumn of last year. 
Suddenly, prominent American papers published a news“ 
item, with flaring Headlines, describing “‘newly discovered 
Whistlers“ at the Maryland Institute in Baltimore. They 
-had been bequeathed to the Institute by Mr. George A. 
Lucas, and included, said the reports, eighty-two etchings, 
fifteen lithographs, forty water colors, thirty-six canceled 
or scratched plates, and two or three small drawings. 

This was art news indeed. The Whistlerian dové- 
cotes were fluttered, and if connoisseurs with dim memo- 
ries of a Lucas collection in Baltimore of many years’ 
standing, and suspicious of “news art stories’ did not ac- 
cept the “find” in its entirety, there was-enough in the 
report to invite a special visit to Baltimore. Q. R., one 
of the art critics of this journal, made the journey; but 
before going he saw the editor of the International 
_ Studio and found that he, too, was alert about the news- 
paper find.“ Indeed, he had telegraphed to Mr. Fitz- 
Roy Carrington, of the Print Room of the Boston Mu- 
seum, asking him for an immediate article on the “newly 
discovered Whistlers.” Whereupon ©. R. said to the 
editor, “You had better request Joseph Pennell to go 
to Baltimore and write an article on the Thirty-Six Can- 
celed Plates and the Forty Water Colors, for the interest 
is in them rather than in the etchings, and any row about 
Whistler without Pennell in it is like “As, You Like It“ 
without the Melancholy Jaques. The editor agreed. 

©. K. went to Baltimore, saw the Whistler find, 
and talked with Mr. Alan Bement, the new director of 
the Institute, whose energy is responsible for the atten- 
tion given to the Whistler “find.” It is not a find at all. 
The Lucas collection has been in the Maryland Institute 
for years, and includes, besides the Whistler items, sev- 
eral pictures, and about fourteen thousand prints, mainly 
by mid-nineteenth century French etchers and lithog- 
raphers—a very fine and comprehensive collection, The 
Lucas bequest is only a find inasmuch as Mr, Bement dug 
it from dusty cupboards and portfolios, and realized the 
importance of the Whistler items. i 

©. R. saw Whistler’s etchings and lithographs and 
admired them as one always admires supreme examples 
of the master’s skill. He did not see the forty water 
colors, as they were in the mounter’s hands, but He was 
disappointed to hear that they were wash drawings, prob- 
ably these done by Whistler for Sir Henry Thompson's 
catalogue of Porcelain. One water color he saw, un- 
signed, unimportant, but undoubtedly a Whistler. The 
thirty-six canceled or scratched plates were shown to him, 
and so interesting were they that he asked the curator for 
a list, which was. published in this journal for December 
20 last. O. R. did not forget that, years ago, the Fine 
Art Society of London had published a volume of can- 
_celed plates of Whistler's. etchings, but the contents of 
that volume had passed from his memory, and it was 
quite possible that Mr. Lucas had collected other can- 
celed plates. 

The article by Mr. FitzRoy Carrington duly ap- 
peared in the. December International Studio. It was 
devoted: mainly to a bright and scholarly disquisition 
on the etchings. Mr. Carrington ridiculed the report ot 

a “find” of Whistlers, explained that the Lucas collection 
had been in the Maryland Institute for years, and was 
disereetly silent about the canceled plates and the water 
colors. Not so Mr. Joseph Pennell, He is never dis- 
creetly silent about anyghing, which is often to the ad- 
vantage of art. He visited Baltimore; he read Q. R.’s 
article containing the list of the canceled plates, and 
he wrote a letter to this journal, published last Monday, 
wherein he states with some circumlocution, but with 
characteristic Pennellian finality, that the “water colors” 
are autotype reproductions for Sir Henry: Thompson's 
catalogue of Porcelain, and that the canceled plates are 


* 


* 


bDuilding everywhere 


torn fre the book published by Fine. ‘Art Society 
which Mr. Lucas had broken up to te Bs these 
his collection Mr. Lucas told Mr., Pennell this i in Paris 
in 1 
All's well that 151 well. The art world ‘would have 
been spared all this excitement if Mr. Lucas had left a 
1 note explaining what the canceled plates and water 
colors were. The. Maryland Institute may be congrat- 
ulated on knowing now exactly what it possesses in the 
Lucas ‘bequest, and on having received an agrecalte and 


far-flung ‘cy isa wet 


Editorial Notes 


Here is an epigram from Mr. G. Chesterton 
which is worth considering. Whether it is in the cause 
of “national health’ or for any other reason, he has 
always fought against the tyranny of inspection anch 
interference in the homes of the poor. Twenty years 
ago.“ he says, “there was a great talk of Socialism, that 
is, the State assuming every thing in order to equalize 
everything. The argument for it which I used when 
I was a Socialist was that the poor man would thus . 
delivered from his poverty. The argument against 
which I used when I ceased to be a Socialist was — 
the free man would thus be deprived of his freedom. 
Our rulers have since made a compromise about the poor 
citizen, they have taken Sway his freedom and left him 


his poverty.“ / 


A RECENT episode in connection with the English 
picture theaters is not without ‘significance to other fields 
of film production. It has long been the firm conviction 
of many exhibitors that the public goes to the picture 
theater ‘regardless of what pictures are included in the 
program. Hence, when business methods prompted the 
booking of films en bloc many months ahead, these 
echibitors saw no consideration of public interest to 
interfere with this proceeding, and so new and superior 
pictures were sometimes held up for a year or more 
before reaching the screen. But a certain enterprising 
producer, equipped with a new film of unusual merit, 
refused to bide his time and launched his picture in any 
theaters he could find available. The film met with re- 
markable popularity. Other enterprising producers fol- 
lowed the example. The result is, as might be expected, 
that exhibitors discovered that the public will go to see 
pictures it really wants, and that the surest way of main- 
taining box office receipts is to put aside films which have 
been booked long in advance, in order to offer the people 
something they really desire. 


— 


IT Is of little use for Cc ‘anada to cry over the spilt milk 
of neglected opportunity in producing an independent 
literature. The flood of American ephemeral publica- 
tions, the dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, pouring over 
the border, must inevitably stimulate, sooner or later, a 
Canadian output. The present protest in Canada is a 
proof that it has aroused the country to its dilatoriness. 
Canadians can be in danger of being Americanized 
only if they fail to see that their tutelage period has 
passed, or if unfair methods have béen employed to sup- 
press the Canadian spirit for commercial ends. There is 
no proof that such is the case. Instead of complaining 
that they have fallen into a vassalage by “wasting mil- 

- lions on well advertised trash from over the border,” let 
Canadians set to work to produce a robust and_ better 
literature of their own. The Canadian literary renais- 
sance is due now. b 


Ir THE right way to acquire any art is to practice it 
under competent guidance, then the Oxfordshire vil- 
lagers who have formed the North Leigh Land Cam- 
pany, Limited, have embarked in the right way on their 
pursuit of the gentle art of landowning. Their guide is 
a former M. P., who offered to sell some of his land 
to villagers-enterprising enough tu venture to form a 
company. He has continued to help on strictly busi- 
ness lines, and now has the reward of seeing the com- 
pany's success. Gardeners, carters, the village 
blacksmith, and hands from the Witney blanket factories 
are fawakening to the responsibilities of landownership ; 
they are realizing a large increase of profits by consider- 
ing their neighbors’ needs and supplying them. The 
experiment will be watched with interest by agriculturists 


and others. 


Oprnion of highway engineers has so closely ap- 
proached unanimity with regard to what constitutes the 
ideal road that construction of a so-called “ideal section” 
of the Lincoln Highway, in the United States, accord- 
ing to the highest of standards, will soon be possible, 
This fact is disclosed by a discussion of replies to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation’s technical committee. Surprisingly few radical 
differences of opinion were found, the trend being toward 
wider, more permanent roads, a trend which, it may 
be noted, has gathered strength during the last few years, 
particularly in the eastern states. Students of road 
are pretty well aware of this 
tendency, hut in the “ideal section” there is the possi- 
bility of splendid innovations that will make easier the 
lot of the automobilist everywhere. 


ALL of the Central American nations having now ac- 
cepted the Bryan-Chamorro treaty, according to the State 
Department's information, the U nited States can presum- 
ably go ahead and build the long-awaited Nicaragua in- 

‘teroceanic canal. These nations in a conference Have, it 
seems, agteed that granting to the United States such a 
privilege will not infringe upon their rights. Thyis it is 
made unnecessary for the northern Republic to exercise 
further persuasion, the matter having been settled as it 
should be, by those whose closest interests are involved. 
There is apparently no seed of a Panama grievance in 
this Nicaragua prospect. > 


Mr. Justice SHEARMAN, in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion, amused his hearers by saying. “‘A public depart- 
ment after all exists for the benefit of the public.“ That 
is the way English people get rid of abttses, they laugh 
them out of court. Charles Dickens got rid of Bumble 
by making him-ridiculous, and when little jokés appear 
on the subject of bureaucracy one may depend that it 
will wilt. 


